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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

What a throng of recollections crowd upon 
the mind at the simple mention of this day ; and 
how it carries us back to our boyhood and its de- 
lights, and how strongly it reminds us of the 
blessings of our country and her early struggles 


for the possession of the privileges we now en- 
joy. The engraving which our artist has given 
us below is emblematical of this long cherished 
era. The Genius of Liberty, preceded by Fame, 
is seen pointing to the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, followed by Washington and 


ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY, 


A 


the other heroes of the war. Below, in the cen- 
tre, is a revolutionary hero relating to his grand- 
children stories of the “times that tried men’s 
souls.” At the base on the one hand, the happy 
masses are seen celebrating the great national 
holiday ; on the other, is seen the typical repre- 


WL, 


* 


sentation of the month of July. Altogether, the 
picture is a very chaste and beautiful one, and 
will be peculiarly valuable to our readers at this 
appropriate season of the year, when the day 
and date are now before us and in celebration, 
by the millions of our liberty-loving people. 
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CUBAN TALE OF MILITARY 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by F. Guzason, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
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[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S PICTORIAL] 


THE 


HEART'S 


SECRET. 


iy A SOLDIER. 


A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ACCIDENT. 


Tue soft twilight of the tropics, that loves 
to linger over the low latitudes, after the de- 
parture of the long summer’s day, was breath- 
ing in zephyrs of aromatic sweetness over the 
shores and plains of the beautiful Queen of the 

* Antilles. The noise and bustle of the day had 
given place to the quiet and gentle influences of 
the hour; the slave had laid by his implements 

of labor, and now stood at ease, while the sun- 

. burnt overseers had put off the air of vigilance 
that-they had worn all day, and sat or lounged 
lazily with their cigars. 

Here and there strolled a Montaro from the 
country, who, having disposed of his load of 
fruit, of produce and fowls, was now prepar- 
ing to return once more inland, looking, with 
his long Toledo blade and heavy spurs, more 
like a bandit than an honest husbandman. The 
evening gun had long since boomed over the 
waters of the land-locked harbor from the grim 
walls of Moro Castle, the guard had been relieved 
at the governor’s palace and the city walls, and 
now the steady martial tread to the tap of the 
drum rang along the streets of Havana, as the 
guard once more sought their barracks in the 
Plaza des Armes. 

The pretty senoritas sat at their grated win- 
dows, nearly on a level with the street, and chat- 
ted through the bars, not unlike prisoners, to 
those gallants who paused to address them. And 
now a steady line of pedestrians turned their way 
to the garden that fronts the governor’s palace, 
where they might listen to the music of the band, 
nightly poured forth here to rich and poor. 

At this peculiar hour there was a small party 
walking in the broad and very private walk that 
skirts the seaward side of the city, nearly oppo- 
site the Moro, and known as the Plato. It is 
the only hour in which a lady can appear outside 
the walls of her dwelling on foot in this queer 
and picturesque capital, and then only in the 
Plaza, opposite to the palace, or in some secluded 
and private walk like the Plato. Such is Creole 
and Spanish etiquette. 

The party referred to consisted of a fine look- 
ing old Spanish don, a lady who seemed to be 
his daughter, a little boy of some twelve or thir- 
teen years, Who might perhaps be the lady’s 
brother, and a couple of gentlemen in undress 
military attire, yet bearing sufficient tokens of 
rank to show them to be high incommand. The 
party was a gay though small one, and the lady 
seemed to be as lively and talkative as the two 
gentlemen could desire, while they, on their part, 
appeared most devoted to every syllable and 
gesture. 

There was a slight air of hauteur in the lady’s 
bearing ; she seemed to half disdain the homage 
that was so freely tendered to her, and though 
she laughed loud and clear, there was a careless, 
not to say heartless, accent in her tones, that be- 
trayed her indifference to the devoted attentions 
of her companions. Apparently too much ac- 
custom his treatment to be disheartened by 
it, the two gentlemen bore themselves most cour- 
teously, and continued as devoted as ever to the 
fair creature by their side. 

The boy of whom we have spoken was a noble 
child, frank and manly in his bearing, and evi- 
dently deeply interested in the maritime scene 
before him. Now he paused to watch the throng 
of craft of every nation that lay at anchor in the 


harbor, or which were moored, after the fashion 
here, with their stems to the quay, and now his 
fine blue eye wandered off over the swift running 


waters of the Gulf Stream, watching for a mo- 
ment the long, heavy swoop of some distant sea- 
fowl, or the white sail of some clipper craft bound 
up the Gulf to New Orleans, or down the narrow 
channel through the Caribbean Sea to some 
South American port. The old don seemed in 
the meantime to regard the boy with an earnest 
pride, and scarcely heeded at all the bright sallies 
of wit that his daughter was so freely and merrily 
bestowing upon her two assiduous admirers. 

“ Yonder brigantine must be a slaver,” said 
the boy, pointing toa rakish craft that seemed to 
be struggling against the current to the south- 
ward. 

“ Most like, most like; but what does she on 
this side ¢ the southern shore is her ground, and 
the Isle of Pines is a hundred leagues from here,” 
said the old don. 

“She has lost her reckoning, probably,” said 
the boy, “and made the first land to the north. 
Lucky she didn’t fall in with those Florida 
wreckers, for though the Americans don’t carry 
on the African trade nowadays, they know what 
to do with a cargo if it gets once hard and fast 
on the reefs.”? 

“What know you of these matters?” asked 
the old don, turning a curious eye on the boy. 

“O, Ihear them talk of these things, and you 
know I saw a cargo ‘run’ on the south side only 
last month,” continued the boy. “There were 
three hundred or more filed off from that felucca, 
two by two, to the shore.” 

“It is a slaver,” said one of the officers, “‘ 
little out of her latitude, that’s all.” 

“ A beautiful craft,” said the lady, earnestly ; 
“can it be a slaver, and so beautiful ?”’ 

“They are clipper-built, all of them,”’ said the 
old don. “Launched in Baltimore, United 
States.” 

Senorita Gonzales was the daughter of the 
proud old don of the same name, who was of the 
party on the Plato at the time we describe. The 
father was one of the richest as well as noblest 
in rank of all the residents of the island, being of 
the old Castilian stock, who had come from 
Spain many years before, and after holding high 
office, both civil and military, under the crown, 
had at last retired with a princely fortune, and 
devoted himself to the education of his daughter 
and son, both of whom we have already intro- 
duced to the reader. 

The daughter, beautiful, intelligent, and witty 
to a most extraordinary degree, had absolutely 
broken the hearts of half the men of rank on the 
island ; for though yet scarcely twenty years of 
age, Senorita Isabella was a confirmed coquette. 
It was her passion to command and enjoy a de- 
votion, but as to ever having in the least degree 
cherished or known what it was to love, the lady 
was entirely void of the charge; she had never 
known the tenderness of re¢iprocal affection, nor 
Mid it seem to those who knew her best, that the 
man was born who could win her confidence. 

Men’s hearts had been Isabella Gonzales’s 
toys and playthings ever since the hour that she 
first had realized her power over them. And yet 
she was fur from being heartless in reality. 
was most sensitive, and at times thoughtful and 
serious ; but this was in her closet, and when 

alone. Those who thought that the sunshine of 
that face was never clouded, were mistaken. She 
hardly received the respect that was due te her 


é 


She 


of character, because she hid them mainly behind 


an exterior of captivating mirthfulness and never 
ceasing smiles. 


from the water was most delicious, after the 
scorching heat of a summer’s day in the West 
Indies, and the party paused as they breathed in 
of its freshness, leaning upon the parapet of the 
walk, over which they looked down upon the 
glancing waves of the bay far beneath them. 
The moon was stealing slowly but steadily up 
from behind the lofty tower of Moro Castle, cast- 


ing a dash of silvery light athwart its dark bat- 


teries and grim walls, and silvering a long wake 
across the now silent harbor, making its rippling 
waters of golden and silver hues, and casting, 
where the Moro tower was between it and the 
water, a long, deep shadow to seaward. 


Even the gay and apparently thoughtless Seno- 
rita Isabella was struck with delight at the view 
now presented to her gaze, and for a moment she 
paused in silence to drink in of the spirit-stirring 
beauty of the scene. 

“ How beautiful it is,” whispered the boy, who 
was close by her side. 

“ Beautiful, very beautiful,” echoed 
again becoming silent. 

No one who has not breathed the soft air of 


the south at an hour such as we have described, 
can well realize the tender influence that it exer- 
cises upon a ible disp ion The whole 
party gazed for some minutes in silence, appar- 
ently charmed by the scene. There was a hal- 
lowing and chastening influence in the very air, 
and the gay coquette was softened into the tender 
woman, A tear even glistened in Ruez’s, her 
brother’s, eyes; but he was a thoughtful and 
delicate-souled child, and would be affected thus 
much more quickly than his sister. 

The eldest of the two gentlemen who were in 
attendance upon Don Gonzales and his family, 
was Count Anguera, lieutenant-governor of the 
island ; and his companion, a fine military figure, 
apparently some years the count’s junior, was 
General Harero of the royal infantry, quartered 
at the governor’s palace. Such was the party 
that promenaded on the parapet of the Plato. 

As we have intimated, the two gentlemen were 
evidently striving to please Isabella, and to win 
from her some encouraging smile or other token 
that might indicate a preference for their atten- 
tions. Admiration even from the high source 
that now tendered it was no new thing to her, 
and with just sufficient archness to puzzle them, 
she waived and replied to ‘their conversation 
with most.provoking indifference, lavishing a 
vast deal more kindness and attention upon a 
noble wolf-hound that crouched close to her feet, 
his big clear eye bent ever upon his mistress’s 
face with a degree of intelligence that would have 
formed a theme for a painter. It was a noble 
creature, afd no wonder the lady evinced so 
much regard for the hound, who ever and anon 
walked close to her. 

“You love the hound?” suggested General 
Harero, stooping to smooth its glossy coat. 

“ Yes.” 

“ He is to be envied, then, upon my soul, lady. 
How could he, with no powers of utterance, have 
done that for himself, which we poor gallants so 
fail in doing ?” 

“And what may that be?” asked Isabella, 
archly tossing her head. 

“Win thy love,” half whispered the officer, 
drawing closer to her side. 

The answer was lost, if indeed Isabella ifitend- 
ed one, by the father’s calling the attention of the 
party to some object on the Regla shore, oppo- 
site the city, looming up in the dim light. 

Ruez had mounted the parapet, and with his 
feet carelessly dangling on the other side, sat 
gazing off upon the sea, now straining his eye to 
make out the rig of some dark hull in the dis- 
tance, and now following back the moon’s glit- 
tering wake until it met the shore. At this mo- 
ment the hound, leaving his mistress’s side, put 


nose inté one of the boy’s hands, causing him to 
turn round suddenly to see what it was that 
touched him ; ii doing which he lost his balance, 
and with a faint ery fell from the parapet far 
down to the water below. Each of the gentle- 
men at onge sprang upon the stone work and 
looked ovegywhere the boy had fallen, but it 
would have been madness for any one, however 
good a swimmer; end as they realized this and 
their helpless situation, they stood for a moment 
dumb with consternation. 


At that moment a plunge was heard in the 


;+ water from the edge of the quay far below the 


better understanding and naturally strong points j 


The cool refreshing sea breeze that swept in’ 


his fore paws upon the top of the parapet and his - 


apet, and a dark form was traced making 
its way through the water with that strong bold 
stroke that shéws the effort, Of: confident and 
powerfal swimmer. 

‘“Phank God some one has seen his fall from 
below, and they will rescue him,” said Don Gon- 
zales, springing swiftly down the Plato steps, 
followed by Isabella and the officers, and seek- 
ing the street that led to the quay below. 

“©O hasten, father, hasten!” exclaimed Isa- 
bella, impatiently. 

** Nay, Isabella, my old limbs totter with fear 
for dear Ruez,” was the hasty reply of the old 
don, as he hurried forward with his daughter. 

“Dear, dear Ruez,” exclaimed Isabella, hys- 
terically. 

Dashing by the guard stationed on the quay, 
who presented arms as his superiors passed, they 
reached its end in time to see, through the now 
dim twilight, the efforts of some one in the water 
supporting the half insensible boy with one arm, 
while with the other he was struggling with al- 
most superhuman effort against the steady set of 
the tide to seaward. Already were a couple of 
seamen lowering a quarter-boat from an Ameri- 
can barque, near by, but the rope had fouled in 
the blocks, and they could not loose it. A cou- 
ple of infantry soldiers had also come up to the 


spot, and having secured a rope were ahout to 
attempt some assistance to the swimmer. 

“Heave the line,”’ shouted one of the seamen. 
“‘ Give me the bight of it, and I’ll swim out to 
him. 

“ Stand by for it,” said the soldier, coiling it 
in his hand and then throwing it towards the 
barque. But the coil fell short of the mark, and 
another minute’s delay occurred. 

In the meantime he who held the boy, though 
evidently a man of cool judgment, powerful 
frame, and steady purpose, yet now breathed 
so heavily in his earnest struggle with the 
swift tide, that his panting might be distinctly 
heard on the quay. He was evidently constious 
of the efforts now making for his succor and that 
of the boy, but he uttered no words, still bending 
every nerve and faculty towards the stemming 
of the current.that sets into the harbor from the 
Gulf Stream. 

The hound had been running back and forth 
on the top of the parapet, half preparing every 
moment for a spring, and then deterred by the 
immense distance which presented itself between 
the animal and the water, it would run back and 
forth again with a most piteous howling cry ; 


“but at this moment it came bounding down the 


street to the quay, as though it at last realized 
the proper spot from which to make the attempt, 
and with a leap that seemed to carry it nearly 
a rod into the waters, it swam easily to the boy’s 
side. 

An exclamation of joy escaped from both Don 
Gonzales and Isabella, for they knew the hound 
to have saved a life before, and now prized his 
sagacity highly. 

As the hound swung round easily beside the 
struggling forms, the swimmer placed the boy’s 
arm about the animal’s neck, while the noble 
creature, with almost human reason, instead of 
straggling fiercely at being thus entirely buried 
in the water, save the mere point of his nose, 
worked as steadily and as calmly as though he 
was merely following his young master on shore. 
The momentary relief was of the utmost impor- 
tafice to the swimmer, who being thus partially 
relieved of Ruez’s weight, once more struck out 
boldly for the quay. But the boy had now lost 
all consciousness; and his arm slipped away from 
the hound’s neck, and he rolled heavily over, 
carrying down the swimmer and himself for a 
moment, below the surface of the water. 

“ Holy mother! they are both drowned!” al- 
most screamed Isabella. 

“Lost! lost!” groaned Don Gonzales, with 
uplifted hands and tottering form. 

“No! no!” exclaimed General Harero, “ not 
yet, not yet.” He had jumped on board the 
barque, and had cut the davit ropes with his 
sword, and thus. succeeded in launching the boat 
with himself and the two seamen in it. } 

At this moment. the swimmer rose once more 
slowly with his burthen to the surface; but his 
efforts were so faintly made now, that he barely 
floated, and yet with a nervous vigor he kept the 
boy still far above himself. And, now it was 
that the noble instinct of the hound stood his 
young master in such importance, and led him 
to seize with his teeth the boy’s clothes, while 
the swimmer once more fairly gained his self- 
possession, and the boat with General Harero 
and the seamen came alongside. In a moment 
more the boy with his preserver and the dog 
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were safe in the boat, which was rowed at once 
to the quay. 

A shout of satisfaction rang out from twenty 
voices that had witnessed the scene. 

Isabella, the moment they were safely in the 
boat, fainted, while Count Anguera ran for a 
volante for conveyance home. The swimmer 
soon regained his strength, and when the boat 
reached the quay, he lifted the boy from it him- 
self. It was a most striking picture that pre- 
sented itself to the eye at that moment on the 
quay, in the dim twilight that was so struggling 
with the moon’s brighter rays. 

The father, embracing the reviving boy, looked 
the gratitude he could not find words to express, 
while a calm, satisfied smile ornamented the 
hand features of the soldier who had saved 
Ruez’s life at such imminent risk. The coat 
which he had hastily thrown upon the quay 
when he leaped into the water, showed him to 
bear the rank of lieutenant of infantry, and by 
the number, he belonged to General Harero’s 
own division. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BELLE AND THE SOLDIER, 


Wuosver has been in Havana, that strange 


and peculiar city, whose every association and 
belonging seem to bring to mind the period of 
centuries gone by, whose time-worn and moss- 
covered cathedrals appear to stand as grim rec- 
ords of the past, whose noble palaces and resi- 
dences of the rich give token of the fact of its 
great wealth and extraordinary resources—who- 
ever, we say, has been in this capital of Cuba, 
has of course visited its well-known and far-famed 
Tacon Paseo. It is here, just outside the city 
walls, in a beautiful tract of land, laid out in 
tempting walks, ornamented with the fragrant 
flowers of the tropics, and with statues and foun- 
taifis innumerable, that the beauty and fashion 
of the town resort each afternoon to drive in their 
volantes, and to meet and greet each other. 

_ it was on the afternoon subsequent to that of 
the accident recorded in the preceding chapter, 
thiat a young officer, off duty, might be seen par- 
tially reclining upon one of the broad seats that 
here and there line the foot-path of the circular 
drive in the Paseo. He possessed a fine manly 
figure, and was perhaps of twenty-four or five 
years of age, and clothed in the plain undress 
uniform of the Spanish army. His features were 
of that national and handsome cast that is pecu- 
liar to the full-blooded Castilian, and the pure 
olive of his complexion contrasted finely with a 
moustache and imperial as black as the dark 
flowing hair that fell from beneath his foraging 
cap. At the moment when we introduce him he 
was playing with a small, light walking-stick, 
with which he thrashed his boots most immoder- 
ately; but his thoughts were busy enough in 
another quarter, as any one might conjecture 
even at a single glance. 

Suddenly his whole manner changed ; he rose 
quickly to his feet, and lifting his cap gracefully, 
he saluted and acknowledged the particular no- 
tice of a lady who bent partially forward from a 
richly mounted volante, drawn by as richly a ca- 
parisoned horse, and driven by as richly dressed a 
calesaro. The manner of the young officer from 
that moment was the very antipodes of what it 
had been a few moments before. A change 
seemed to hiave come over the spirit of his dream. 
His fine military figure became erect and digni- 
fied, and a slight indication of satisfied pride was 
just visible in the fine'lines of his expressive lips. 
As he passed .on his way, after a momentary 
pause, he met General Harero, who stiffly ac- 
knowledged his military salute, with anything but 
kindness expressed in the stern lines of his for- 
bidding countenance. He even took some pains 
to scowl upon the young, soldier as they passed 
each other. 

But what cared Lieutenant Bezan’ for his 
frowns? Had not the belle of the city, the beau- 
tiful, the peerless, the famed Senorita Isabella 
Gonzales just publicly saluted him ‘—that glo- 
rious being whose transcendent beauty Nad been 
the theme of every tongue, aiifl whose loveliness 
had enslaved him from the first moment he had 
looked upon her—just two years previous, when 
he first came from Spain. Had not this high- 
born and proud lady publicly saluted him? Him, 
a poor lieutenant of infantry, who had never 
dared to lift his eyes to meet her own before, 
however deep and ardently he might have wor- 
shipped her in secret. What cared the young offi- 
cer that his commander had seen fit thus to frown 
upon him? ‘True, he realized the power of mili- 


tary discipline, and particularly of the Spanish 
army; but he forgot all else now, in the fact that 
Isabella Gonzales had publicly saluted him in 
the paths of the Paseo. 

Possessed of a highly chivalrous disposition, 
Lieutenant Bezan had few confidants among his 
regiment, who, notwithstanding this, loved him 
as well as brothers might love. He seemed de- 
cidedly to prefer solitude and his books to the 
social gatherings, or the clubs formed by his 
brother officers, or indeed to join them in any of 
their ordinary sports or pastimes. 

Of a very good family at home, he had the 
misfortune to have been born @ younger brother, 
and after being thoroughly educated at the best 
schools of Madrid, he was frankly told by his 
father that he must seek his fortune, and for the 
future rely solely upon himself. ‘There was but 
one field open to him, at least so it seemed to 
him, and that was the army. Two years before 
the opening of our story he had enlisted as a 
third lieutenant of infantry, and had been at once 
ordered to the West Indies with his entire regi- 
ment. Here promotion for more than one gal- 
lant act closely followed him, until at the time 
we introduce him to the reader as first lieutenant. 
Being of a naturally cheerful and exceedingly 
happy disposition, he took life like a philosopher, 
and knew little of care or sorrow until the time 
when hefirst saw Senorita Isabella Gonzales— 
an occasion that planted a hopeless passion in 
his breast. 

From the moment of their first meeting, 
though entirely unnoticed by her, he felt that he 
loved her, deeply, tenderly loved her ; and yet at 
the same time he fully realized how immeasur- 
ably she was beyond his sphere, and consequently 
hopes. He saw the first officials of the island at 
her very feet, watching for one glance of encour- 
agement or kindnes# from those dark and lus- 
trous eyes of jet; in short, he saw her ever the 
centre of an admiring circle of the rich and 
proud. It is perhaps strange, but nevertheless 
true, that with all these discouraging and dis- 
heartening circumstances, Lieutenant Bezan did 
not lose al/ hope. He loved her, lowly and ob- 
scure though he was, with all his heart, and used 
to whisper to himself that love like his need not 
despair, for he felt how truly and honestly his 
heart warmed and his pulses beat for her. 

Nearly two entire years had his devoted heart 
lived on thus, if not once gratified by a glance 
from her eye, still hoping that devotion like his 
would one day be rewarded. What prophets of 
the future are youth and love! Distant as the 
star of his destiny appeared from him, he yet 
still toiled on, hoped on, in his often weary round 
of duty, sustained by the one sentiment of tender 
love and devotedness to one who knew him not. 


At the time of ¢he fearful accident when Ruez 
Gonzales cameo near losing his life from the 
fall he suffered off the parapet of the Plato, Lieu- 
tenant Bezan was officer of the night, his rounds 
having fortunately brought him to the quay at 
the most opportune moment. He knew not who 
it was that had fallen into the water, but guided 
by a native spirit of daring and humanity, he 
had thrown off his coat and cap and leaped in 
after him. 

The feelings of pleasure and secret joy expe- 
rienced by the young officer, when after landing 
from the boat he learned by a single glance who 
it was he had so fortunately saved, may be better 
imagined than described, when his love for the 
boy’s sistér is remembered. And when, as we 
have related, the proud Senorita Isabella public- 
ly saluted. him before a hundred eyes in the 
Paseo, he felt a joy of mind, a brightness of 
heart, tgat words could not express. 

His figure and face were such that once seen 
their manly beauty and noble outline could ypt be 
easily forgotten ; and there were few ladies in the 
city, whose station and rank would permit them 
to associate with one bearing only a lieutenant’s 
commission, who would not have been proud of 
his notice and homage. He could not be igno- 
rant of hi- personal recommendations, and yet the 
young officer sought no female society—his heart 
knew but one idol, and he could bow to but one 
throne of love. 

Whether by accident or purposely, the lady 
herself only knew, but when the volante, in the 
circular drive of the Paseo, again cathe opposite 
to the spot where Lieutenant Bezan was, the 
Senorita Isabella dropped her fan upon the car- 
riage-road. As the young officer sprang to pick 
it up and return it, she bade the calesaro to halt. 
Her father, Don Go , was by her side, and 
the lieutenant presented fan in the most re- 
spectful manner, being a glance 
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from the lady that thrilled to his very soul. Don 
Gonzales exclaimed : 

“ By our lady, but this is the young officer, 
Isabella, who yesternight so promptly and gal- 
lantly saved the life of our dear Ruez.” 

“It is indeed he, father,” said the beauty, with 
much interest. 

“Lieutenant Bezan, the general told us, I 
believe,”’ continued the father. 

“ That was the name, father.”’ 

“ And is this Lieutenant.Bezan ?”’ asked Don 
Gonzales, addressing the officer, 

“ At your service,” replied he, bowing respect- 
fully. 

“ Senor,” continued the father, most earnestly, 
and extending at the same time his hand to the 
blushing soldier, “permit me and my daughter 
to thank you sincerely for the extraordinary ser- 
vice you rendered to us and our dear Ruez last 
evening.” 

“Senor, the pleasure of having served you 
richly compensated for any personal inconven- 
ience or risk I may have experienced,” answered 
Lieutenant Bezan ; saying which, he bowed low 
and looked once into the lovely eyes of the beau- 
tiful Senorita Isabella, when at a word to the 
calesaro, the volante again passed on in the cir- 
cular drive. 


But the young officer had not been unwatched 


during the brief moments of conversation that 
had passed between him and the occupants of 
the vehicle. Scarcely had he left the side of the 
volante, when he once more met General Harero, 
who seemed this time to take some pains to con- 
front him, as he remarked : 

“ What business may Lieutenant Bezan have 


with Don Gonzales and his fair daughter, that 
he stops their volante in the public walks of the 
Paseo ?” 

“The lady dropped her fan, general, and I 
picked it up and returned it to her,” was the gentle- 
manly and submissive reply of the young officer. 

“Dropped her fan,” repeated the general, 
sneeringly, as he gazed at the lieutenant. 

“Yes, general, and I returned it.” 

“Indeed,” said the commanding officer, with 
a decided emphasis. 

“Could I have done less, general?” asked 
Lieutenant Bezan. 

“Tt matters not, though you seem to be ever 
on hand to do the lady and her father some ser- 
vice, sir. Perhaps you would relish another cold 
bath,” he continued, with most c sarcasm. 
“ Who introduced you, sir, to these people ?”’ 

“No one, sir. It was chance that brought us 
together. You will remember the scene on the 
quay.” 

“Fd.” 

“ Before that time I had never exchanged one 
word with them.” ~ 

“ And on this you presume to establish an ac- 
quaintance ?” 

“ By no means, sir. The lady recognized me, 
and I was proud to return the polite salute with 
which she greeted me.” 

Doubtless.” 

“Would you have me do otherwise, sir?” 

“T would have you avoid this family of Gon- 
zales altogether.” 

“T trust, general, that I have not exceeded my 
duty either to the father or daughter, though by 
the tone of your remarks I seem to have incurred 
your disapprobation,” replied Lieutenant Bezan, 
firmly but respectfully. 

“Tt would be more becoming in an officer of 
your rank,” continued the superior, “ to be nearer 
his quarters, than to spend his hours off duty in 
so conspicuous and public a place as the ‘Tacon 
Paseo. I shall see that such orders are issued 
for the future as shall keep those attached to my 
division within the city walls.” 

“Whatever duty is prescribed by my superiors 
I shall most cheerfully and promptly respond to, 
General Harero,” replied the young officer, as he 
respectfully saluted his general, and turning, he 
sought the city gates én the way to his barracks. 

“ Stay, Lieutenant Bezan,” said the general, 
somewhat nervously. 

“General,” repeated the officer, with the 
prompt military salute, as he awaited orders. 

“You may go, sir,” continued his superior, 
biting his. lips with vexation. “ Another time 
will answer my purpose quite as well, perhaps 
better. . You may retire, I say.” 

“ Yes, general,” answered the soldier, respect- 
fully, and once more turned away. 


Lieutenant Bezan wasgpo we of Gen- 


eral Harero’s intimacy at the housei@fDon Gon- 
dales, not to understand the meant re- 


buke and exhibition of disterness om 


his superior towards him. The general, although 
he possessed a fine commanding figure, yet was 
endowed with no such personal advantages to rec- 
ommend him to a lady’s eye as did the young 
officer who had thus provoked him, and he could 
not relish the idea that one who had already ren- 
dered such signal services to the Senorita Isabella 
and her father, even though he was so very far 
below himself in rank, should become too inti- 
mate with the family. It would be unfair to- 
wards Lieutenant Bezan to suppose that he did 
not possess sufficient judgment of human nature 
and discernment to see all this. 


He could not but regret that he had incurred 


the ill will of his general, though it was unjustly 
entertained, for he knew only too well how rig- 
orous was the service in which he was engaged, 
and that a superior officer possessed almost ab- 
solute power over those placed in his command, 
in the Spanish army, even unto the sentence of 
death. He had too often been the unwilling 
spectator, and even at times the innocent agent 
of scenes that were revolting to his better feel- 
ings, which emanated solely from this arbitrary 
power vested in heartless and incompetent indi- 
viduals by means of their military rank. Musing 
thus upon the singular state of his affains, and 
the events of the last two days, so important to 
his feelings, now recalling the bewitching glances 
of the peerless Isabella Gonzales, and now ru- 
minating upon the ill will of General Harero, he 
strolled into the city, and reaching La Domini- 
ca’s, he threw himself upon a lounge near the 
marble fountain, and calling for a glass of agrass, 
he sipped the cool and grateful beverage, and 
wiled away the hour until the evening parade. 

Though Don Gonzales duly appreciated the 
great service that Lieutenant Bezan had done 
him, at such imminent personal hazard, too, vet 
he would no more have introduced him into his 
family on terms of a visiting acquaintance in 
consequence thereof, than he would have boldly 
broken down any other strict rule and principle 
of his aristocratic nature; and yet he was not 
ungrateful. Far from it, as Lieutenant Bezan 
had reason to know, for he applied his great in- 
fluence at once to the governor-general in the 
young officer’s behalf. The favor he demanded 
of Tacon, then governor and commander-in-chief, 
was the promotion to a captaincy of him who 
had so vitally served the interests and welfare of 
his house. 

Tacon was one of the wisest and best governors 
that Cuba ever had, as ready to reward merit as 
he was to signally punish trickery or crime of 
any sort, and when the case was fairly laid before 
him, by reference to the rolls of his military sec- 
retary, he discovered that Lieutenant Bezan had 
already been promoted twice for distinguished 
merit, and replied to Don Gonzales that, as this 
was the case, and the young soldier was found 
to be so deserving, he should cheerfully comply 
with his request as it regarded his early promo- 
tion in his company. Thus it was, that scarcely 
ten days subsequent to the meeting in the Paseo, 
which we have described, Lieutenant Bezan was 
regularly gazetted as captain of infantry, by hon- 
orable promotion and approval of the governor- 
general. 

This good fortune, as pleasant to him as it was 
unexpected, was attributed by the young officer 
to the right source, and was m reality enhanced 
and valued from that very fact. 

“ A bumper,” exclaimed his brother officers, 
that day at the mess-table, when all were met. 
“ A bumper to Captain Lorenzo Bezan. May 
he never draw his sword without cause; never 
sheathe it without honor !” 

[ro BE 
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TIME’S PROGRESS. 

Alas! it is not till time with reckless hand has 
torn out half the leaves from the book of human 
life, to light the fires of passion with from day to 
day, that man begins to see that the leaves which 
remain are few in number, and to remember 
faintly at first, and then more clearly, that upon 
the early pages of that book was written a story 
of happy influence which he would fain read 
over again. Then comes listless irresolution 
and the inevitable inaction of despair; or else 
the firm resolve to record upon the leaves that 
still remain a more noble history the child’s 
story with which the book — fellow. 


CRITICS. 

A man must serve his time at every trade, - 
Save censure ; critics all are ready-made : 
Take hackneyed jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; ‘s 
A mind well skilled to forge or find a fault, ee 
A turn for punning—call it Attic salt— 
Fear not to lie—’t will seem a lucky hit; 
Shrink not from blasphemy—’t will pass for wit ; 

. Care not for feeling, pass your project jest,— 
And stand a crisic, hated yet caressed. Biron: 
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APPEARANCE OF THE SEA SERPENT WHEN FIRST SEEN FROM H. B. M. SHIP DZDALUS. ; 


THE GREAT SEA-SERPENT. 

You have not seen his snakeship, perhaps ? 
Well, let those who have eyes to see, see him 
herewith—a bona fide representation of a most 
remarkable creature, whose natural propensities 
seem to lead him annually—just about this period 
of the year—to the shores of Nahant and Cape 
Ann. Last year he visited us, and year before 
last; and he will, beyond a doubt, be here again 
this year. Of course, every captain that sails 


out of Boston, from the master of a fishing 
smack to a regular liner, has seen the monster, 
and very many are the wonderful stories they re- 
late. That there is such a creature, however, 
there can be but little doubt, as his appearance 
has so often been alluded t@.. One of the best 
descriptions; and on the very best authority, is 
that which we seen in the report of an Eng- 
lish officer®¥6" the war department of his own 


country. When the Dedalus frigate, Captain 


M’Quhe, which arrived at London, not long 
since, was om her passage home from the East 
Indies, between the Cape of Good Hope and St. 
‘Helena, her captain, and most of her officers and 
crew, at four o’clock one afternoon, saw a sea 

nt. The creature was twenty minutes in 
sight of the frigate, and passed under her quar- 
ter. Its head appeared to be about four feet out 
of the water, and there was about sixty feet of 
body in a straight line on the surface. It is cal- 


culated that there mast have been under water # 
length of thirty or forty feet more, by which it 
Pa itself at the rate of fifteen’ miles an 

our. The diameter of the exposed part of the 
body was about sixteen inches ; and when it ex- 
tended its jaws, which were full of large jagged 
teeth, they seemed sufficiently capacious to ad- 
mit of a tall man standing upright between 
them. The ship was sailing north at the rate of 
eight miles an heur. The Daedalus left the Cape 
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HEAD OF THE SEA SERPENT SEEN BY CAPT. M QUHA. 


of Good Hope on the 30th of July and reached 

* Helena on the 16th of — Next, the 

owing very interesting report, Captain 
M’Quhas Sas to the ‘Admizalty 
“ Her Majesty's Ship Duedalus, Hamoaze, Oct. 11. 

“ Sir :—In reply to your letter of this day’s 
date, requiring information as to the truth of a 
statement published in the Zimes newspaper, of 
a sea serpent of extraordinary dimensions having 
been seen from her ship Daedalus, un- 
der my command, on her passage from the East 
Indies, I have the honor to acquaint you, for the 
information of my lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, that at 5 o’clock, P. M., on the 6th of 
August last, in latitude 24 degrees, 44 minutes 
south, and longitude 9 degrees, 22 minutes east, 
the weather dark and cloudy, wind fresh from 
the northwest, with a long ocean swell from the 
southwest, the ship on the port tack heading 
northeast by north, something very unusual was 
seen by Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, rapidly ap- 
preaching the ship from before the beam. The 
circumstance was immediately reported by him 
to the officer of the watch, Lieutenant 
Drummond, with whom, and Mr. William Bar- 
ret, the master, I was at the time walking the 
quarter-deck. The ship’s company were at 
eupper. 

“On our attention being called to the object, 
it was discovered to be an enormous serpent, 
with head and shoulders kept about four feet 
constantly above the surface of the sea; and as 
nearly as we could approximate by comparing it 
with the | of what our maintopsail-yard 
would show in the water, there was at the very 
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least sixty feet of the animal a fleur d'eau, no 
portion of which was, to our perception, used in 
propelling it through the water, either by verti- 
cal or horizontal undulation. It passed rapidly, 
but so close under our lee quarter that had it 
been a man of my acquaintance I should have 
easily recognized the features with the naked 
eye; and it did not, either in approaching the 
ship, or after it had my our wake, deviate in 
the slightest degree from its course to the south- 
west, which it held on at the pace of from twelve 
to fifteen miles per hour, apparently on some 
determined purpose. 

“ The diameter of the serpent was about fifteen 
or sixteen inches behind the head, which was, 
without any doubt, that of a snake; and it was 
never, during the twenty minutes that it contin- 
ued in sight of our glasses, once below the sur- 
face of the water—its color a dark brown, with 

ellowish-white about the throat. It had no fins, 

t something like the mane of a horse, or rather 
a bunch of seaweed; washed about its back. It 
was seen by the quartermaster, the boatswain’s 
mate, and the man at the wheel, in addition to 
myself and officers above mentioned. 

“Tam having drawings of the serpent made 
from a sketch taken immediately after it was 
seen, which I hope to have ready for transmis- 
sion to my lords commissioners of the admiralty 
by to-morrow’s post. I have, etc., 

“Perer Captain. 

“To Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, G. C. H.” 


Dr. Robert Hamilton, the editor of the Natu- 
ralist’s Library, describes an animal apparently 
belonging to this class, which was stranded on 
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the Isle of Stronsay, one of the Orkneys, in 
1808. It was first seen entire, and measured by 
reputable individuals ; and its remains are pre- 
served in the museum of the university of Edin- 
burgh, and in the museum of the royal college 
of the surgeons. It measured fifty-six feet in 
length and twelve in circumference. The head 
was small, not being a foot in length, from the 
snout to the first vertebra; the neck was slen- 
der, extending fifteen feet. All accounts assign 
it blow-holes. On the shoulders, something like 
a bristly mane commenced, which extended to 
near the extremity of the tail. It had three pair 
of fins, or paws, connected with the body. Dr. 
Fleming suggests that these members were, 
probably, the remains of pectoral, ventral and 
caudal fins. The skin was smooth, without 
scales, and of a grayish color. The eye was of 
the size of the seal’s; the throat was too narrow 
to admit the hand. Various other accounts 
have from time to time been given by eye-wit- 
nesses, all going to show that the existence of 
such an animal may be considered as settled. 


The drawings referred to in the above letter 
were transmitted, and are here given. These pic- 
tures represent his snakeship in various states 
and positions. It appears that he is no modern 
invention; for as early as 1740, there appeared 
accounts of those who had seen him. .Below, 
we give a view of the creature, as it appeared as 
seen in 1740. The large head which we repre- 
resent herewith, is very like a seal’s, and the 
body generally is agile and eel-like. The divi- 
sions are to show the anatomical form of the 
sea serpent. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
REMEMBRANCE. 


BY WILLIAM W. GIDDINGS. 


1°ll think of thee, I'll think of thee, 
When morn lights up the blushing sky ; 
When every bird is on its wing, 
And every pulse is beating high. 


Il) think of thee, I'll think of thee, 
When all is bright in mature’s bower ; 
When breathes her fragrance o’er the sea, 

And joy speaks forth from every flower. 


I'll think of thee, Ill think of thee, 
When pleasure’s cup is flowing nigh ; 
When every heart is light and free, 
And hope beams forth from beauty's eye. 


1°) think of thee, I'l think of thee, 
When evening’s quiet hour's caress, 

Wakes not a note from yonder lea, 
And all is calm on nature’s breast. 


I'll think of thee, Ill think of thee, 
When autumn strews the forest walk ; 

When sadness marks the leafless tree, 
And sorrow bows the withering stalk. 


I°ll think of thee, I'll think of thee, 
Whene’er I taste of sorrow’s cup ; 

Then will I turn kind thoughts to thee, 
Thy thoughts shall buoy my spirit up. 


* 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE LAZZARONI. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF FRA DIAVOLO. 


~ 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Amone the many foreigners resident at Na- 
ples, in the year 18—, was a. young American, 
by the name of Walter Randolph. For a few 
weeks after his arrival, he employed himself al- 
most wholly in examining the marvels of the 
city and its environs. He ascended the voleano 
more than once; he wandered whole days 
among the vine-clad hills ; he visited the famous 
grotto, and many a moonlight night he passed 
upon the silver waters of the matchless bay. It 
was on one of these aquatie excursions that he 
was happy enough to save from drowning a poor 
lazzaroni, who rejoiced in the baptismal name of 
Carlo, and whose gratitude to the young Ameri- 
cano was boundless. People seem to value their 
lives in exact proportion to their worthlessness. 
If Carlo had tried to convince a French philoso- 
pher of the importance of his preservation, the 
Gaul would probably have answered that he did 
not see the necessity. But Randolph, with his 
poetical enthusiasm, could easily comprehend 
the value of existence to so poor a man as Car- 
lo, beneath such a sky as that Naples. He felt 
that the glories of that transparent atmosphere 
could reconcile the lazzaroni to a costume of 
rags, a diet of maccaroni and nuts, and an un- 
canopied couch upon a flight of steps at the base 
of a noble’s palace. 

The gratitude of the rescued man was bound- 
les: ; he knelt down and kissed the feet of the 
noble “‘signor,” the “‘excellentissimo,” and 
swore eternal fidelity. The American regarded 
this excessive homage with some contempt, but 
he pardoned it on account of its characteristic 
nationality. He became accustomed, too, to 
seeing Carlo sleeping on his doorstep, and his 
daily gratuities to the lazzaroni sustained the life 
he had preserved. The Neapolitan proved an 
excellent guide in the city and its environs, and 
Randolph had no reason to regret his patronage. 
Carlo, though as great a liar as the rest of his 
tribe, never deceived his patron. 

At last, Randolph, who was rich and without 
a profession, began to weary of his idle life, and 
would have quitted Naples for some other city, 
had he not chanced one day to encounter a most 
charming girl, whose exquisite figure and sweet 
face, whose dark Italian eyes, 

* Sweetest eyes were ever seen, 
Fiery, loving and ana," 
made him give up instantly a projected visit to 
Rome, unpack his trunks and countermand his 
vetturino. 
He flew to Carlo, and described the beauty 
who had s6 suddenly captivated his imagination. 

“ Per Baecho!” said the lazzaroni, “ this must 
be no other than Ninetta Castelli, the daughter 
of old Nicolo Castelli,a retired tradesman. Ah! 
she has given many a man the heart-ache, sig- 
nor. But I pray your excellency to dismiss her 
from_your mind.” 

“Why so, Carlo? Is.she unworthy of an 
honest admiration?” — 

“Not so, excellency. She is as beautiful as 


she is good—an angel of virtue and charity. But 
alas! she is doomed.” 

“To the convent ?” 

“No, signor; but she is the object of the per- 
secutions of Count Fialto, aman ‘whom she as 
well as all Naples abhors. He is powerful and 
malevolent. Wo tothe man who presents him- 
self as the count’s rival !” 

“I care not for enmity,” replied Randolph, 
with a scornfal laugh. “You have given me 
only an additional motive for courting her ac- 
quaintance—her friendship. Has she brothers ?” 

“ She has no friend in the world except her 
old father.” 

“Do you know where she lives ?” 

“ Surely, signor, I were no Neapolitan else.” 

“Then, Carlo, to-night you shall take me be- 
neath her window.” 

* At what hour ?”’ 

“When the moon rises.” 

«« And where shall I meet you, signor ?” 

“ Here at the door of my lodgings.” 

“T will not fail, excellency.” 

The intervening time passed heavily with 
Randolph. The little that had fallen from the 
lazzaroni deepened the interest he had previous- 
ly felt in the young beauty. Lovely, true-heart- 
ed, the object of an unwelcome suit, the romance 
of his warm southern nature was enlisted in her 
behalf. 

At the appointed hour, taking his cloak and 
guitar, Randolph followed Carlo to the humble 
residence of the young beauty. It was a deli- 
cious. summer night, and the moon, while it 
gilded the high parapets of the houses, suffered 
all beneath to repose in the blackest shadow. 

Randolph touched: the guitar gracefully, and 
sang well for an amateur. His serenade, a well- 
known and faverite Neapolitan air, did credit to 
his voice and skill. At its conclusion, a lattice 
was opened, and a white hand, just discernible 
in the reflected moonlight, tossed him a fragrant 
orange blossom. He pressed it to his lips, and 
grateful for this slight token of interest, returned 
to his lodging to dream till daylight of Ninetta. 

The very next day he was so fortunate as to 
secure an introduction to the young girl, and was 
as much delighted with her intelligence as with 
her beauty. Day after day he sought her out, 
and with a rapidity that sometimes surprised 
himself ; his interest ripened into warm affection, 
which was reciprocated. The old father was 
gratified by the engagement, and the future 
seemed to smile brightly on the two young lov- 
ers. Even Count Fialto, whom Randolph once 
or twice encountered, as if despairing of success, 
seemed to have abandoned the field to his foreign 
rival. The day was fixed for the nuptials. 

One afternoon, Randolph having made an ex- 
cursion on horseback, in the environs of Naples, 
had halted in the shade of a heavy growth of 
trees that skirted the road. Here, dismounting 
from his horse, he had turned him loose to graze, 
and stretched upon a grassy bank was musing 
over his approaching happiness, a never-failing 
theme of meditation to a young man in his 
position. 

Carlo, who always accompanied his patron, 
running by his stirrup, or holding on by the tail 
of his horse, had also imitated Randolph’s ex- 
ample by throwing himself at full length upon 
the grass, only he selected the roadside for the 
place of his repose, for, lazzaroni-like, he ever 
preferred the sunlight to the shade. He was 
just sinking into a luxurious doze, when a near 
footstep startled him. Sitting up, he beheld a 
man of commanding mien, and richly attired, 
who saluted him with some civility. 

“You are Carlo, the lazzaroni, I believe ?” 
said the stranger. 

“ Yes, excellency.” 

“And attached to the service of a young 
American by the name of Signor Randolph ?” 

“T have that honor, excellency.” 

“T am going to Naples in search of him,” 
said the gentleman, “‘ having letters of introduc- 
tion from his fiends at Rome. You will please 
inform me where he lodges.” 

“T can do be than that,” said. the lazzaro- 
ni. “ I can present you at once to his exeellency.” 

“Indeed !” said the stranger, with a courteous 
smile, ‘‘ that ig an unexpected gratification.” 

The lazzaroni rose, and led the stranger into 
the presence of his patron. 

“ Signor Randolph,” said the visitor, “I es- 
teem myself very fortunate in meeting you. I 
am the bearer of a letter from _your friend Wil- 
son, your travelling companion as far as Rome,” 
and he extended a letter. 

“ Any friend of =) mine,” said Ran- 


dolph, courteously shaking hands with the 
stranger, and then glancing at the letter. “The 
Chevalier Colonna, I perceive.” 

“That is my mame,” said the stranger. “I 
am ‘the sole representative of a once great name. 
But we have fallen on evil days. A few pictures 
and a rained palace are all that remain of my 
once princely patrimony.” 

“It is joy and pride enough to be a native of 
this glorious country,” cried Randolph, enthusi- 
astically. 

Carlo, the introductiou finished, retired to re- 
sume the broken thread of his siesta. 

The two young men engaged in an animated 
conversation—antiquities, painting, sculpture, 
music, the opera, were discussed with taste and 
interest. The chevalier was so fluent and fasci- 
nating that time rolled on unperceived, till Ran- 
dolph all at once noticed that the sky was grow- 
ing dark with night. 

‘It is time we should return to Naples,” he 


said. 

“ Yes,” cried the stranger, in a loud voice, 
springing to his feet, ‘“‘ The hour has arrived!” 

In an instant the grove was filled with armed 
banditti, and the muzzles of a dozen carbines 
were levelled at the head of the American. 
Randolph drew a pistol, but’ before he could 
cock it, it was snatched from his hand by the 
chevalier. 

“Who are you, scoundrel?” cried Randolph, 
in choice Italian, 

“You are complimentary, excellency, to a 
gentleman who had the ‘honor of an introduction 
from a friend of yours.” 

“ The introduction was either forged or stolen,” 
retorted Randolph. 

“ Right,” replied the stranger. 

'- Of course you are not the Chevalier Colon- 
na—” 

“The sole representative of a once great 
name,” interrupted the stranger, laughingly 
quoting his own words. “No more than you 
are, signor.” 

“The who are you ?” cried Randolph, stamp- 
ing his foot impatiently. 

The stranger raised himself to his full height, 
and fixing his eagle glance upon the young 
American, replied : 

“ Men call me Fra Diavolo !” 

* A leader of footpads and cutthroats!” said 
Randolph, scornfully. ‘“ Well, the chance is 
yours. ‘Take my money and my watch,” Here 
are two or three rings of value—take allyand rid 
me of your presence,” 

A crimson glow fiushed the swarthy cheek of 
the robber at the first words of hi prisoner, and 
the fingers of his right hand convulsively clutch- 
ed the hilt of his stiletto; but the flush passed 
away, leaving his cheek of its natural sallow hue, 
while the fire in his eyes gave way to an expres- 
sion almost pensive and sad. 

“Young man,” he said, “‘it is evident you 
know me not, and form but a stranger’s estimate 
of my character. I am no footpad or assassin. 
If I were the first, I should not bid you retain 
your property; if I were the second, I should 
not withhold the command to fire. Look on 
these men—every eye glances along a carbine 
barrel straight to your heart; there is a finger 
on every trigger. A word of mine would con- 
sign you to instant death !” 

Fra Diavolo, for it was indeed that celebrated 
bandit, enjoyed the involuntary shudder which 
even the brave Randolph could not suppress as he 
marked the deadly preparations around ; then, at 
a wave of his hand, the robbers recovered their 


pieces. 

“If you refuse my money,” said Randolph, 
* you will suffer me to mount my horse and re- 
turn to Naples.” ; 

“Excuse me,” said Fra Diavolo. “You are 
a gallant young , and Ihave taken a fancy 
to you. You m with me to the mountains, 
and see how we Itaian outlaws live.” 

“ Impossible!” said Randolph, thinking with 
agony of a separation from his betrothed ; “‘ there 
are those in the city I cannot leave. Hark you, 
I am fitch; name the price of my liberty, and 
however large’the ransom, I will send it you by 
a sure hand.” 

“Who will be your messenger?” asked the 
robber chief. 

“ Carlo, the lazzaroni.” 

“Umph?!”’ muttered the robber; “he knows 
our haunts, for we have trusted him. Go, Mat- 
teo,” he added to his lieutenant, “ find out Car- 
lo, and secure this gentleman’s horse, and bring 
them both hither.” 

During the absence of his officer, he said, ad- 
dressing hiaprisoner: 


“Your offer is tempting; and were I alone 
concerned in this affair, Imight accept it. But 
it cannot be. In fact, your liberty was the prize 
of this adventure. You must go with us.” 

“You have an accomplice, then,” cried Ran- 
dolph, eagerly. “Some enemy of mine; and 
yet there is but one man at Naples I can suspect 
of promoting an attempt upon my liberty. Is 
it Count Fialto ?” 

The robber’s courttemance bore the keen scru- 
tiny of his prisoner’s glanée without quailing. 

“Count Fialto!’”’ he replied, with a smile. 
“ Well, you are wide enough of the mark.” 

Here the lieutenant returned, out of breath. 

“Captain,” said he, “Carlo has absconded, 
and doubtless carried off the signor’s horse. I 
could find nothing of either.” 

“ He deserts me, too,” thought Randolph. 

** Malediction !” cried the robber chief. “No 
matter; Carlo is true, I think. But we must 
march, comrades, It is not safe for robbers to 
remain on ground where cavalry can manceuvre ; 
and yet, the last time they came against us, Mat- 
teo, we emptied a few saddles, I believe.” 

The lieutenant smiled grimly, and nodded his 
head; and then the robbers, forming closely 
around Randolph, hurried him along through 
winding paths, till they began to ascend, and 
were soon.far enough from the city. 

The following morning dawned upon the sum- 
mit of a wild eminence, where, amid crags and 
woods, the robber chief had, like an eagle, built 
his mountain nest. The banditti were sleeping 
on their arms, except a few who were posted as 
sentinels at various points. Fra Diavolo and 
his prisoner were both awake, 

“You made but a sorry meal last night, sig- 
nor,” said the chieftain. “A cup of wine would 
have cheered up your spirits; but, to say the 
truth, my last skin was exhausted yesternoon.” 

Randolph made an inarticulate reply, for his 
mind was far away with Ninetta in her lonely 
home. 

At this moment, a shrill whistle far below was 
answered from point to point, as if by the moun- 
tain echoes. 

The next moment, emerging from a wooded 
path, a male and a female peasant, gaily dressed 
in their holiday attire, came towards the chief- 
tain, bending under the weight of heavy wine- 
skins. 

“Halloo!” cried the chieftain; “come you 
from Mazetti ?” 

“ Yes, please your excelleney,” cried the man. 

“He gave you the passwords ?” 

The peasant nodded. 

« And this girl ?” 

“Is my sister, please your excellency.” 

“A right comely damsel,” cried the robber. 
“She shall give me a kiss ere I taste her wine.” 

But the peasant maid shrunk back, and clung 
trembling to her brother. 

“Nay, nay,” sai@ the robber; “Fra Diavolo 
never forced his attentions gn a woman. You 
are safe here, pretty maiden, as in your own cot- 
tage. What, ho! comrades; up, up, here’s 
wine enough for all! But hold, fellow, is all 
safe below ?” 

“ Mazetti bade me tell your excellency that all 
is quiet.” 

“Then call in-all the sentinels, Matteo, and 
let us be merry together.” 

.The robbers grouped themselves together on 
the grass; the peasants unpacked their stores, 
and the wine and jest went round the bandit 


at was there in the air of the peasant girl 
that sent a thrill to the heartof Randolph? Her 
hair, unlike wen tresses of Ninetta, had the 
rich auburn hu@"that Titian loved to paint; her- 
face and arms were sunburnt; but there was 
something in the form of her features—some- 
thing in one tender glance she shot upon him 
that inded him of his beloved. And her 
conifferion : he was trimly dressed and neatly 
shaved, and yet a certain something in his air 
reminded Randolph of Carlo. * 

“You don’t drink,” said the chieftain, offer- 
ing Randolph his cup. ‘ 

“ I’ve just filled for the signot{@hid the pea- 
sant girl, putting a cup in Randolph’s hand. In 
doing so she stooped and whispered in his ear: 
“ Drink none of his wine. I will take care of 
you.” 

“Your health, signor,” said Randolph, bow- 
ing. 

‘My pretty maid,” said Fra Diavolo, gazing 
on ‘the peasant girl with admiration, “1 dispens- 
ed with @ kiss from those rosy lips; but you 
must pay forfeit. You dance, I suppose ?” 
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“ Only with my brother here.” (Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. most indignantly drew back, and peremptorily | friendship for the whites, and this noble instance 
“ Very good,” said the robber. “Then while - refused it. of faithfulness confirms it,” added Gladwin, with 
we drink, you two shall dance. What shall it THE IND yea MAIDEN: “ Minnis wishes no reward. The white chief | much feeling. “I can only repeat my thanks 


be ” 
“The Spanish bolero,” answered the peasant 


“ As for music,” said the brigand, “here’s a 
guitar, but I don’t know the bolero.” 

“Excuse me,” said Randolph, “but if you 
will hand me the instrument, I think I can recall 
the air.” 

As he swept his fingers over the strings, the 
peasants dashed into the graceful and lively 
Spanish dance, executing it to the admiration of 
the spectators. ? 

“Encora, Encora!”’ shouted Fra Diavolo. 
Once more the bolero 

“ Be ready,” said the peasant, to Randolph, 
“to commence the air when I give the signal.” 

« Now is the time!” he shouted, in a loud voice. 

In an instant, twenty carbineers sprang from 
as many points of the surrounding forest on the 
astounded brigands. The robbers seized their 
arms and sprang to their feet, but the wine they 
had drunk freely had been drugged, and the 
shots they fired were wild and harmless. Fling- 
ing down their carbines, they took to their 
knives, but a spell seemed playing upon them, 
and their poignards fell from their nerveless 
grasps. Fra Diavolo alone offered a desperate 
resistance. 

Early in the conflict the peasant had seized 
Randolph, and, with the peasant girl, hurried 
him to a place of comparative safety. 

“ Excellency,” said the peasant, “don’t you 
know me ?” 

“ That voice !” cried the bewildered Randolph ; 
“it should be Carlo’s.” 

“Yes, excelleney, Carlo, the lazzaroni, who 
sacrificed his darling beard and rags for the sake 
of saving you, who even washed himself for your 
sake, excellency,” he added, in touching allusion 
to the extent of his sacrifice. “ When I found 
you in their hands,” he added, “I found I could 
do nothing better than carry news of the surprise 
to the city; so I mounted your hérse and es- 
caped. I warned the authorities, but it was too 
late to do anything that night, and besides I 
knew enough of Fra Diavolo to know he would 
not harm you. In the morning the commandant 
agreed to place a company of carbineers under 
my guidance. I knew the haunts of the robbers, 
and led them directly to the spot.” 

“ But Ninetta—how is Ninetta?” cried Ran- 
dolph, eagerly. 

“Let her answer for herself,” replied Carlo, 
pointing to his companion. 

She had torn the false tresses from her head, 
and the peasant girl, now transformed into Nin- 
etta Castelli, stood smiling on her lover. 

_ And you could dare so much for me!” cried 
Randolph, folding her in his arms. “I owe you 
eternal gratitude.” 

- The conflict had now ceased; and when Ran- 
dolph‘and his companions returned to the scene 
of action, they found*Fra Diavolo and his band 
in the hands of the carbineers. The robber 
chieftain cast a vengeful and menacing glance at 
Carlo, but refused to speak a word. The whole 
party now took up the line*of march for Naples, 
Fra Diavolo being placed in the centre of the 
column. 

On the trial of the, ted robber, Count 
Fialto, at whose instigation the brigands had 
carried off Randolph, was Sufficiently implicated 
to secure him a life-sentené@ to the galleys. Fra 
Diavolo was condemned to death, buton the eve 
of the execution of his sentenes, contrived to 
effect his escape and retreat to thé) mountains. 
By many it was thought th authorities, 

ing the vengeance. of ae ice had 
connived at his evasion. 

Randolph, married to Ninetta, returned, with 
his bride and her father to America, whither 
Carlo, the lazzaroni, accompanied him as  set- 
vant. He makes a very acceptable valet, th 
he is somewhat given to laziness and maccaroni, 
and is fond of telling very long-winded stories, 
of adventures in the environs of Naples. “Fra 
Diavolo pursued his career for some years long- 
er, but w captured and condemned, we 
believe, to i nmént for life. 


'T havé seen persons who gather in the or 
choicest flowers, just as they b begin, to a 
full bloom and fragrance, lest some er-by 
should tear‘them from the bush and destroy 
them. Does not God sometimes gather into 
heaven young and innocent children for the same 
reason—lest some rude hand may despajl them 
of théir beauty ? 


KINDNESS REWARDED. 
BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 


Asourt the year 1763, the celebrated chieftain 
Pontiac, with a large number of warriors, wo- 
men and children, encamped at Detroit, in the 
vicinity of a fort garrisoned by three hundred 
men, and commanded by Major Gladwin. From 
the first, amicable relations had been established, 
and so much friendliness and good will had been 
manifested on the part of the Indians that the 
entire confidence and trust of the commander 
had been gained. Unrestricted trade was car- 
ried on, for the former brought many commodi- 
ties which they seemed anxious to dispose of, 
and which were not unacceptable to the garrison 
for the supply of their wants. 

One day, soon after their encampment, Major 
Gladwin was within the fort, conferring with one 
of the officers respecting a measure upon which 
he was undecided, when a messenger from their 
new neighbors was announced. Orders were 
given for his admittance, and immediately a tall, 
majestic-looking Indian made his appearance. 

“What does my red brother wish?’ said the 
major, after the usual formalities of greeting had 
been interchanged. 

“IT come from the great war-chief Pontiac,” 
he replied, ‘“ Last night our chiefs and warriors 
sat long over the council fire. They talked of 
you, brother.” 

“Return my thanks for the remembrance,” 
rejoined Gladwin, as the Indian paused, as if 
awaiting some reply. - 

“The great chief would be on still more 
friendly terms with his white brothers. He 
would eat with him; he would drink with him, 
and with him would smoke the pipe of peace,” 
resumed the red man. “He is not unmindful of 
the kindness of the pale faces, and in person 
would make new promises of friendship, and 
speak his thanks. This is his message. Shall 
his wish be granted ?”’ 

“ Assuredly,”’ answered the commandant, with- 
out the least hesitation. “I am grateful for this 
new instance of friendship on the part of your 
chief, and willingly assent to a meeting which 
will tend to strengthen the bonds of brotherhood 
and make still brighter the chain of peace be- 
tween us. ‘To-morrow, at ten, we will be in 
readiness.” 

“ The white chief is good,” said the Indian, 
with dignity. “It is well; I will return to my 
people,” and turning abruptly he left the fort. 

Major Gladwin congratulated himself on this 
additional instance of good will on the part of 
Pontiac, for it augured well for the future, and 
he knew the advantages of remaining on good 
terms with such a powerful chief too well to let 
an opportunity pass of satisfying them of his 
peaceable intentions. He was not sorry they 
were to meet, as he surmised such a measure 
could not have otherwise than a good effect; it 
would indeed “ brighten the links in the golden 
chain of peace,” and put them on a more famil- 
iar’*footing with each other. 

He was sitting, engaged in these reflections, 
when he felt a light touch on his shoulder. 
Turning, he beheld a beautiful Indian maiden 
standing quietly by his side. 

“ Ah, Minnis !” he exclaimed, cordially grasp- 
ing her hand and smiling a welcome. “How 
you startled me! But you are as light of step 
as ever; that is why I was unaware of yo 
presence. What news toglay ?”’ 

The maiden smiled somewhat sadly, and for 
answer drew a pair of beautiful moccasons from 
beneath her blanket, and wi tive grace, ten- 
deredthem to the -majori [previous visit 
the latter had shewfi Minnis a curious elk skin, 
which, she immediately offered to form into some- 
thing, mseful as well as ornamental, and this was 
the result. 

“« They are beautiful, Minnis, very beautiful,” 
said the commandant, earnestly, as he admiring- 
ly surveyed the ornamental workmanship. “I 
did not Know you could make such pretty ones. 
I fear they cost you mach time and labor.” 

“TP they please my white brother, I am glad. 
Tt was the best the poor. Indian maiden could 
do,” she replied. * 

“They do indeed please me, and I only fear I 
shall not be able to fepay you,” added the ma-. 
jor. And saying'this, he attempted to place 
piece of money within her 


has been kind to her, and the red maiden can 
show gratitude as well as her white sisters,” was 
her proud reply. 

“ Well, then, if you will not receive money, I 
can, at least, thank you. And I shall insist that 
you keep the remainder of the skin which you 
have so conscientiously returned, and make a 
pair for your own use,” he added. 

“ As my white brother pleases,” was the brief 
reply, as she mechanically took the skin. But 
the Indian maiden seemed reluctant to leave the 
room ; her movements were slow and unwilling, 
and when Gladwin looked up and found himself 
alone, he could not but remember her sad, wist- 
ful, earnest looks, and her unusually melancholy 
appearance. This was unlike her, for she was 
generally in buoyant spirits, and quite talkative 
during her visits to the whites. The major had 
taken an unusual interest in the maiden, for she 
was intelligent, apt, as well as beautiful in p& 
son, and manifested an uncommon desire to ac- 
quire a knowledge of civilized life. 

‘As night came on, and the guard (whose bu- 
sifiess it was to close the gates and see that no 
strangers were left within), were performing their 
duty, word was brought to the commandant 
that an Indian woman was lurking about the 
fort. He directed them, in some surprise, to 
conduct her to his presence, which was immedi- 
ately done. 

“« Minnis !” he exclaimed, in astonishment. “I 
thought it was a stranger, as I imagined you had 
left some hours ago.” 

“Tt is only me, brother,” she replied. 

“ And why do you linger? The gates will 
soon be shut for the night. Can I do aught for 
you?” asked the major, kindly. 

“T did not wish to take away the skin, as the 
white chief values it so highly,” she answered, 
with evident embarrassment. 

“But you did not make this objection before,” 
he added, quickly. “I do not quite understand 
yous Minnis.” 

The maiden seemed confused at this remark, 
and dropped her eyes under the earnest gaze of 
her interrogator. 

“If I take the skin away to-night, the great 
captain will never see that or the poor Indian 
maiden again,” she at last uttered, after a most 
painful pause. - 

“ And why not?” was the astonished query. 

The maiden answered not, but looked quickly 
and suspiciously about the room, and then with 
noiseless step crossed the apartment and closed 
the doer, which was slightly ajar. This done, 
she returned to her former place. 

“don’t know wiiat to think of this. Your 
conduct sadly puzzles me,” said the major, who 
had attentively observed all these singular move- 
ments, and thought he detected a desire on the 


part of Minnis to say something, were she not | 


restrained by some powerful emotion. “ Do rot 
fear to tell me anything which you may consider 
as important for me to know, for you can fully 
confide in me,” he added, kindly. “You may 
unhesitatingly reveal it, and will run no risk of 
betrayal.” 

“Did not one of my people visit you to-day ?” 
she asked, still looking cautiously around, as 
though expecting one of her tribe to rise up be- 
fore her with flashing eyes and revengeful looks. 

“Yes; Pontiac sent a messenger, requesting 
to meet me in council, for the purpose of strength- 
ening our friendship, and to-morrow was named 
a fitting time,”’ was the rejoinder. 

“Tt is a plot; Pontiac has decreed that the 
pale faces shall perish before another sun sinks 
in the west!’ she whispered, while her slight 
figure trembled with fear. 

“ Tell me all—tell me quickly!” cried Glad- 
win, much excited. “And if you fear harm, 
protection and safety will always be afforded you 
here.” 

“To-morrow, when my people shall come to 


have a talk, they will speak fair, but yet be wary 


and cunning; and if my white brothers be not 
on their guard, the knife and tomahawk will do 
their work !” said Minnis, in a low, hurried tone. 

“ And is there not some signal agreed upon ?”’ 
earnestly asked the major. 

‘“‘ My people will come to the council with their 
guns shortened, that they may denceal them be- 
neath their blankets; and when the war-chief is 
making his speech, and draws forth his peace 
belt of wampum and presents it to the great cap- 
tain, then will they fall upon him and his men.” 

“Thave never doubted the sincerity of your 


for the important service you have rendered me. 
Should your people discover that you have ever 
hinted this thing to me, I tremble for your safe- 
ty; you will have nothing to hope and every- 
thing to fear. Ido not need to say that if you 
will remain with us, your happiness and well 
being will be my care; and if you go, my good 
wishes will go with you.” 

“T will go,” replied Minnis, briefly ; and after 
a few more questions on the part of the major, 
she was conducted without the fort, and the gates 
securely closed. 

After imparting this important discovery to 
his officers and men, the commandant immedi- 
ately began to make preparations for defence. 
He repeated as much of the plot as he thought 
necessary to the garrison, and instructed them 
how to act at the approaching council. He also 
sent messengers to all the traders in the vicinity 
of the fort, with directions to be upon their 


guard. 

It was most fortunate that he had been appria- 
ed of the treacherous plot soon enough to allow 
him ample time for preparation ; for the Indian 
girl had added, as she left his presence, that 
while the “council” was sitting, many of the 
warriors would assemble within the fort, armed 
alike, on the pretence of trading. Being “ fore- 
warned” they could be “fore-armed,” and this 
could be prevented. 

Although Major Gladwin had no particular 
fears for the result, yet when the morning dawn- 
ed, and he anxiously cast his eyes towards the 
neighboring encampment, he looked ill at ease. 
In fact, every countenance wore a different as- 
pect, and uneasiness of mind was plainly visible 
in the quick, hurried step and nervous glances ; 
though it had been decided that they should ap- 
pear to manifest no suspicion in the presence of 
the Indians. 

Ten o’clock had been agreed upon as the hour 
for the council ; and as the hands upon the dial 
indicated its nearness, every eye was turned in 
the direction of the Indian neighborhood. Punc- 
tual to the time, Pontiac, with his thirty-six chiefs 
and a long train of warriors, made their appear- 
ance. Gladwin received them with.his usual 
urbanity, and when a stipulated number had en- 
tered, the gates were closed. 

Pontiac seemed somewhat surprised at per- 
ceiving the troops under arms, and keenly scru- 
tinized them, looking, as the commandant 
thought, slightly disappointed. 

“Why does the big captain make so much 
parade ?” asked the chief, of Gladwin. “I come 
to talk and smoke, not to fight with my white 
brothers.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” answered the major, 
blandly. “But the great chief knows that the 
men must be exercised in time of peace as well 
as in war.” 

Pontiac bowed gravely, seeming satisfied with 
the answer, the major’s frank demeanor left no 
room for suspicion. After the customary cere- 
monies, Pontiac commenced his speech, and 
after a long tirade, highly complimenting the 
whites, and hoping for a continuance of their 
friendship, he lowered his hand to give the desig- 
nated signal—that of drawing forth the belt of 
wampum. 

At that instant the chief looked up, and dis- 
covered the major and his attendants in the act 
of drawing their swords from their scabbards ; 
while the troops, clenching their guns with firm- 
ness, and assuming attitudes of defence, assured 
him that his well laid plot was suspected, if not 
entirely understood. ith all his bravery, the 
chieftain became confused, while every Indian 
showed unmistakable signs of astonishment. 

Finding the scheme brought to light, and wish- 
ing to avoid an open discovery, the ceremony of 
passing the belt was omitted, and Pontiac closed 

is speech with many professions of friendship 
for the English. 

The commandant arose to reply. He did not 
pe Pontiac for his treachery, but frankly 
told him he could not ensnare them ; they knew 
his whole plan, and were prepared for any emer- 

ncy. 

The chief, now that he had regained his pres- 
ence of mind, endeavored to excuse himself, and 
convince the major that they were still good 
friends to the whites, and wished to remain so. 

The latter made no reply ; but stepping to the 
warrior next him, drew aside his- blanket, and 

ypointed to the short gun which thus became ex- 
posed. This silent proof of their faithlessness 
was so evident that it covered them with confusion. 

Gladwin ordered Pontiac to leave the fort, or 
he would not answer for the consequences, as the 
indignation of the garrison had already begun to 
manifest itself. The chief, with his discomfited 
followers, did not wait for a second permission, 
but — departed without a.word. As the 
last disappeared, and the gates were once more 

securely fastened, a sensation of gratitude filled 
every heart within the walls of the fort. Nor 
did they forget that they owed their almost mirac- 
ulous escape from certain death to Minnis, the 


red daughter of the forest. 
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CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES OF JAPAN. 

At the present moment, when the empire of 
Japan and its people have been brought so prom- 
inently before the attention of the public, through 
the action of the government of the United States 
in sending an armed expedition to endeavor 
to open the ports of 
that nation to our 
commerce, it is with 
pleasure that we pre- 
sent to our readers a 
series of views illus- 
trative of the customs 
of that most singular 
a. It must be 

me in mind that 
information in regard 
to the Japanese is 
difficult to be had, 
from the fact that their 
ports are hermetically 
sealed against the en- 
trance of foreigners, 
so that we possess lit- 
tle that is reliable.— 
The following state- 
ments may, however, 
be regarded as au- 
thentic. The Japan- 
ese are a mixed race 
of Mongul and Malay 
origin. Their lan- 
guage is polysylla- 
bic, and has an alpha- 
bet of forty-seven let- 
ters, which are written 
in five different forms, 
one of which is used 
exclusively by the 
men, and another by 
the women. The peo- 
ple of this nation are 
well made, active, free 
and easy in their mo- 
tions, and stout limb- 
ed. The men are mid- 
die sized, and in gen- 
eral not corpulent, 


yellow complexions, 
oblong black eyes, 
which are deeply sunk 
in the head; short 
and flat noses, broad 
head and biack hair. 
They are said to be 
an intelligent and pro- 
vident people, inquisi- 
tive and ingenious, 
frank and good hu- 
mored, upright and 
honest, brave and un- 
yielding, capable of 
concealing their feel- 
ings in an extraordi- 
nary degree, but dis- 
trustful, proud, unfor- 


JAPANESE* MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


giving and revengeful. The accompanying il- 
lustrations will give the readers of the Pictorial 
a general idea of the customs and manners of 
the people and of their agricultural pursuits. 
The first of the series is a representation of their 


marriage ceremony. The bride and groom are 


METHOD OF AGRICULTURE AMONG THE JAPANESE. 


seen within a small temple erected over a gro- 
tesque idol, who holds in his hand a chain, sym- 
bolical of the binding obligation of matrimony. 
In their hands they hold burning tapers, which 
are crossed in front of the priest who is perform- 
ing the ceremony. On the right of the temple is 


= 


seen the dignitary who gives away the bride, and 
his re iy the left are a party of musi- 
cians, who are performing Upon gongs and other 
musical instruments ; while in the foreground are 
a party of friends 
i or idol, 4wo hg 
sented bearing aloft 
the emblems of the 
woman’s duty and 
obedience, in a rude 
spinni wheel and 
staff. n the left is 
represented their way 
of travelling, on the 
backs of oxen, and in 
rude carts, horses be- 
ing very scarce. Their 
marriages are con- 
ducted with many ri- 
diculous ceremonies. 
The emperor gives 
the brides to the lords, 
Who perform the same 
office for their vassals 
Wives are purchased 
of their clations like 
cattle, and hive no 
more choice of mas- 
arge fami 
fi are ex- 
, cellent stock in trade 
to their parents or 
guardians. After the 
performance of the 
ceremony, shown in 
the engraving, 
proceeds to the 
ouse of the groom, 
where he most com- 
monly sees his wife’s 
face for the first time, 
it having been closely 
i 4 veiled until now. Her 
teeth are now dyed 
AA =. black, and (in some 
4 of the empire) 
a | er eyebrows are sha- 
ved off, and after fes- 
tivity and feasting she 
is waited upon to her 
apartments, where she 
ever after remains in « 
seclud- 
world. 
Great attention is 
paid to iculture 
among the Japanese, 
and it meets with con- 
siderable encourage- 
ment from gover- 
ment. Rice 
incipal grain, wheat 
' grains being but litt 
grown. On the other 
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ROOM COMPANION. 


JAPANESE MAN AND WOMAN OF RANK. 


plains trenches are dug at right angles and intersecting each other, for the 

urpose of thoroughly irrigating the land. The rice is planted in April, 
in beds between the trenches, and is gathered in November, and from the 
thorough and unmitigating attention given to its culture, yields a large 
and highly remunerative crop. Rice is to the Japanese what potatoes are 
to the Irish, and corn to the Yankeo—his staple. Every inch of ground, 
even to the sides of steep mountains, are rendered available by building 
stone walls, which are filled in with earth until they present level plat- 
forms, whereon their gardens are planted. Our second illustration repre- 
sents their mode of plowing and threshing, the latter operation being 
sometimes performed by beating the grain against upright posts, and at 
others by being threshed on mats with a flail having three swingles. In 
the background is represented a steep acclivity, on the sides of which may 
be seen some of the artificial gardens above noticed. 

The dress of the Japanese consists generally of a short upper garment 
with wide sleeves, and a long under dress reaching to the heels, after the 
fashion of ladies of our own land, except that they are not so full, 
which renders the action of their lower limbs very much constrained. 
Great pains are taken with the hair, which is oiled and gathered in a tuft 
on the top of the head. The only difference between the costume of the 
upper and lower classes is that the garments of the former are of silk, 
beautifully embroidered, while those of the latter are of coarse stuff, and 
allow of more freedoth of movement. The accompanying cuts represent 
a man and’ woman of high rank, and two rustics, one of whom is mounted 
on a species of buffalo, which is much used by the lower classes as a beast 


FUNERAL QEREMONIES OF THE JAPANESE. 


JAPANESE COUNTRY PEOPLE. 


of barfen. The Japanese wear no hats, except the higher orders, who, 
when exposed for any time to the sun’s rays, are accompanied by a ser- 
vant, who carries a conical cap made of paper, as shown in the engraving, 
which covers the upper part of their master’s or mistress’s person. 

Our small illustration represents the praying machine of the Japanese. 
Every mountain, hill or cliff on the high road is consecrated ft some di- 
vinity, and travellers in passing these are compelled to repeat several 
prayers ateach. To save time, however, an upright post is erected, in 
the upper end of which is an iron plate, on which prayers are engraved 
and which turns like a sheave in a block. To turn this round is equiva- 
lent to repeating the prayer. Hence a person with a powerful arm can 
repeat any number of prayers by giving the plate a vigorous turn. 

The funeral ceremony of the Japanese differs but little from many other 
Oriental nations. When a prince or great man dies, it is customary for 
ten or twenty youths, who were members of his household, to put them- 
selves to a voluntary death at the place of burning. The funeral pile 
consists of odoriferous woods, gums, spices, oils, ete., and as soon as it is 
lighted, the relatives and friends cast upon it offerings of cloths, arms 
food, money, flowers, etc., imagining they will be of some service to the 
dead in the other world. The mausolea in which the ashes of the great are 
deposited, are generally very magnificent, and are situated at some dis- 
tance from the towns. One of them is shown in the background of the 
illustration below. The middle and lower orders bury their dead with no 
other ceremonies than burning some odoriferous woods and gums _Period- 
ical visits are paid to the tombs, and festivities are held in honor to the dead. 
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MATTHEW ALWIN: 


—or— 
THE ABDUCTION. 
A TALE OF NAPOLEON’S TIME. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


Little didst thou dream, when 
On thy war-horse th’ the ranks, 
Like a stream which burst its banks, 
While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing, 
Shone and shivered fast around thee, 
Of the fate at last which found thee.— Byron. 

Ir was a wild and rugged scene among the 
soaring Alps. A dark ravine or gorge wound 
like some immense serpent among the overhang- 
ing crags and jutting cliffs, which frowned upon 
the plain that stretched far away into the dim 
horizon of “la belle France.” Many a wild cas- 
cade rushed with impetuous force adown the 
granite sides of the vast mountain, and their 
hoarse voices rose upon the air like the low growl 
of distant thunder, and resounded among the 
echoing caves and sunless glens with a hollow 
and unearthly roar. 

At the bottom of this winding ravine a rugged 
road had been shaped by the hands of that great 
army which the eagle-eyed Napoleon was now 
leading on to crush his Austrian foes. It was in 
this place but a narrow pathway, from which the 
rocks had been with immense labor rolled down- 
ward to the plain, but it enabled the armed hordes 
who bore the eagles of the young republic to pass 
onward to the scene of strife and the field of fame 
and glory. Even now, the countless legions of 
the great army of Italy had crossed by means of 
this rugged pathway the snow-crowned summit 
of the Alps, and were encamped on the other 
side, from which towering height their young 
leader could look downward upon the vine-clad 
hills and vales of the land of promise. Immense 
forests of heavy timber prevented his troops from 
being discovered in their encampment by the 
enemy, and the Frenchmen were now enjoying 
a season of repose from their severe toil, ere they 
descended the steeps of the mountain and pounced 
upon their prey. 

It was near the sunset of a gusty day, and 
shadows already began to settle upon the dark 
ravine which furrowed the side of the towering 
Alps. A solitary horseman slowly advanced 
along the pass, evidently with the intention of 
reaching a small inn which an adventurous Sa- 
voyard had erected some three miles up the wind- 
ing ascent of the mountain. He was a man ap- 
parently in the prime and vigor of life, with a 
frame at once sinewy and hardy, and his features 
were regular and pleasing. The eye in particu- 
lar, black and flashing, was extremely fine ; and 
his whole appearance was that of a man who 
would not shrink from danger, should it choose 
to cross his path. He was dressed in a plain suit 
of black cloth, with no ornament save a droop- 
ing ostrich plume in his round hat, but suspended 
from a belt around his waist was a heavy sabre, 
which jingled in its iron scabbard as the steed 
picked his way along the rocky and uneven road. 

“Well, by Jove! I must be near the spot, 
judging from the description given me at St. 
Cyr. But it seems as if I was never to come toa 
stopping-place,”’ soliloquized the horseman, at the 
same time gazing anxiously through the thick 
forest trees that hemmed him in, and along the 
narrow and winding road as far as circumstances 
would permit; “ if I should not succeed in reach- 
ing the inn to-night, I should be compelled to 
camp out here under the trees, with the blue sky 
for an overcoat. A mighty chilly one it would 
prove to me, too, if I’m not mistaken. But hal- 
loo ! who comes here ?” 

This interrogation was elicited by the sudden 
appearance of another horseman, slowly descend- 
ing the ragged mountain road, and who had just 
come into view by an abrupt turn of the thor- 
oughfare. The new-comer was mounted on a 
spirited-looking horse but apparently jaded, for 
he hung his head and plodded onward as if the 
reminiscence of a comfortable stable was flitting 
before his vision, to the exclusion of every other 
object, for he frequently stumbled against the 
points of rocks which the sappers of the army 
had not entirely removed from the road. .The 
rider was a young man ; to judge from his ap- 
pearance, not more than six or seven-and-twenty 
years of age, and he sat erect in his saddle, as if 
accustomed.to its use. His lithe and agile form 
was closely enveloped in a huge gray overcoat 
buttoned te the chin, which completely hid his 
under garments from observation ; but his top- 
boots drawn over his trousers, and his gilded 


spurs, bespoke him a man of some little property, 
for none but the wealthier classes at that period 
indulged in such luxuries as long boots. On his 
head was set a little jaunty three-cornered hat, 
entirely devoid of ornament, and in one of his 
gloved hands he bore a heavy riding whip, while 
the other grasped in a careless manner the reins 
of the bridle. His features, without being abso- 
lutely handsome, were eminently striking; and 
the broad, open brow, though partly shaded by 
the little cocked hat, looked as if it contained no 
little intellect. It was not long ere the two travy- 
ellers met. 

“Can you tell me, my friend,” inquired the 
first of these horsemen, thus introduced to the 
reader, “how far it may chance to be to a little 
inn, kept by one Monsieur La Grange, I think 
they call him? I have’ been expecting to reach 
the place for the last hour, but I see no signs of 
it as yet.” 

“Hum! it seems we are in the same predica- 
ment,” replied the other. “I, too, am desirous 
of*finding that inn, but I think—nay, I am al- 
most certain that I have passed it. I am some- 
what subject to‘ fits of absent-mindedness, and 
albeit I gm very anxious to reach my goal, I'll 
wager my life that I am now some distance be- 
yond it. Ihave overshot my mark. If you are 
intending to stop for the night at the same place 
I will turn about, and we will journey together 
to the spot.” 

“I should be happy to do so,” replied -the 
other ; and, spurring their wearied steeds, the 
two riders advanced side by side along the nar- 
row, steep and rugged pathway. 

“It was a grand undertaking on the part of 
Napoleon, to construct this road over the Alps,” 
said the first horseman, “and it seems as if that 
young man is destined to make his mark before 
he dies.” 

“Ah! you think so, do you?” replied the 
other, bending Mis bright, keen eye upon him ; 
“and, pray, what may have induced you to come 
to that conclusion ?” 

“ His bravery in quelling the revolt of the sec- 
tions in Paris, and his genius as exhibited upen 
the burning plains of Egypt, where the silent pyr- 
amids resounded to the voice of his heavy can- 
non, and his victorious army rushed upon the 
terrified Mamelukes like some mighty river that 
has*burst its banks.” 

“You seem to be an admirer of Bonaparte,” 
dryly remarked he of the gray coat. — 


“Dol? Perhaps if you knew all you would 
not speak so confidently in regard to the matter. 
So far from admiring him, although I honor his 
genius, I have reason to hate and despise him 
from the bottom of my heart. Is he not the en- 
emy of my country ?” 

“ Your country!” replied the other, in a tone 
of amazement; “surely you are a Frenchman, 
and Napoleon never could prove an enemy to 
France.” 

“ You think me a Frenchman, because I speak 
the language so fluently, but Iam an English- 
man, and am on important business. In fact I 
have been selected for the duty in hand princi- 
pally because I have such a perfect knowledge 
of the Gallic tongue.” 

« And what might this important business be ?”’ 
inquired the other, fixing his eyes steadily upon 
the Englishman. 

“ Ah! that’s asecret which I am not at liberty 
to divulge.” 

“ Perhaps I might be able to render you some 
assistance. I too am one of the worst enemies 
of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

“« That indeed alters the case. And were I to 
reveal my plans to you, would you assist me in 
carrying them into execution ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the other, promptly, “if it is 
anything in the shape of seizing Napoleon, I’m 
with you. I should feel a very deep interest in 
regard to such an undertaking.” 

“You look honest, my friend, and I think I 
can venture to trust you,” said the Englishman. 
“Listen, then. I have been selected by one of 
the members of the government at Paris, who 
wishes, for reasons of his own, to get Napoleon 
out of the way, to proceed to his camp, which I 
suppose must now be somcwhere on the other 
side of the mountain, and, after enlisting as a 
volunteer for the army, to watch my 6pportunity 
and shoot him, as he appears, upon parade, or if 
no such chance offers, to clip his wings in the 
midst of some battle. Under such cireumstances 
it would be a difficult matter to ascertain who did 
the deed.” 


“An excellently contrived plan, truly,” said 


the other, after musing for-a few moments in si- 


lence. « “‘ And will you permit me to join you in 
your praiseworthy undertaking ?” 

* With much pleasure, monsieur.” 

What shall I call your name ?” 

“ Matthew Alwin. And yours ?” 

“ Mine—O—yes! It’s of no consequence— 
but you can if you choose call me Mottier.” 

“?Tis well. I am happy to have found an 
ally.” 

ana a strong ally you will find me, my 
friend,” quietly replied Mottier. ‘But look, 
yonder is the light at the window of Monsieur 
La Grange’s inn. What a stupid fellow I was to 
have passed it. It is a way I have, of riding with 
my head down when I am in deep study. So 
my absent-mindedness has caused me to travel 
much further than I had need to have done. 
However, it seems I am rewarded by being able 
to join in an exciting adventure. Little does 
Napoleon dream of the danger which now men- 


aces him.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Alwin; “ we'll soon 
teach him a lesson.” 

“Yes, such a lesson that he will have cause to 
remember it until his dying day.” 

By this time the two travellers had drawn up 
their wearied steeds in front of the small inn, 
and Mottier was shouting loudly to the inmates. 
In a moment the door opened, and an old man, 
dressed in the garb of a mountaineer, advanced 
and welcomed the guests, and, taking charge of 
their horses, led them away to a rude stable in 
the rear of his house, while the journeyers en- 
tered the neat tap-room of the inn. 

It was a small but comfortable house, hastily 
erected, for the accommodation of such few trav- 
ellers as might chance to pass along that newly- 
opened mountain-road ;-but it was constructed of 
durable materials, and its few rooms wore an air 
of neatness and comfort which are often vainly 
looked for in inns of more pretension. 
© By a wood fire, blazing cheerfully in the huge 
chimney, sat a comely-looking matron, who, to 
judge from her appearance, might have weath- 
ered the calms and storms of life for forty years. 
A sedate but pleasant expression rested upon 
her features, and she s¢emed cheerful and con- 
tented. At a little distance removed from her 
mother, a lovely young girl was seated knitting, 
and occasionally pausing from her work to look 
up timidly to the faces of the travellers, one of 
whom, to judge from the quick glances of intel- 
ligence that now and then passed between them, 
she had seen before. 

She was a veritable woodland flower—that 
young Agnes La Grange ;: and like some lovely 


‘rose that rears its gentle but modest head, un- 


seen and unappreciated in the midst of some 
great dim and shadowy forest, afar from the 
haunts of man, so did that graceful maiden grow 
up and bloom in fragrance and in beauty, with 
none to pluck it from its parent stem, or crush 
its newly-opened leaves. 

She was now fifteen years of age; but so rap- 
idly do the young buds of beauty in the sunny 
clime where she was born expand their glowing 
petals, she was already a fully-developed woman. 
And such a form—so lithe, so agile, and so fine- 
ly rounded in every limb; such an exuberant 
swelling of the finely moulded bust ; such shape- 
ly feet; such white and tiny hands—albeit no 
jewels sparkled from their snow—they would 
have made the fortune of any sculptor who 
could have imitated in deathless marble their 
matchless perfection. Then, too, her face was 
so witchingly beautiful, and the red blood man- 
tled so luxuriously in her soft, young cheeks, 
while her jet black eyes shone like midnight 
stars in the wintry heavens, or were downcast 
and melancholy, when a shade of sorrow flitted 
over her young heart! A peerless girl was 
Agnes La Grange. 

And so thought Matthew Alwin, if we might 
judge correctly from the enamored Jooks which 
he every now and then threw towards her. In 
fact, it seemed utterly impossible for him to keep 
his eyes off her ; and he watched her every move- 
ment, as a cat watches a mouse which she ex- 
pects soon to spring upon as her prey. And did 
Alwin—would he anticipate the seizure of that 
young woodland flower, in order that he might 
frost-like wither its beauty and its bloom? We 
shall see. 

A plain supper was soon smoking on the hos- 
pitable board, and the two travellers being seat- 
ed, Mottier did ample justice to it, while the 
Englishman, sullen and reserved, partook of but 
little—although the fair Agnes ministered to his 
wants, and pressed upon him the wholesome 
viands prepared by her own hands. Perhaps 


- this was the reason why he did not eat; at any 


rate, he seemed lost in a reverie, and after sitting 
for a few moments, he rose abruptly from the 
table, and calling for a light, demanded to be 
shown to his apartment. 

No sooner was he alone, than seating himself 
upon the side of the neat couch prepared for his 
accommodation, he gave vent to a low and pro- 
tracted whistle—such a one as “‘ unco wise” peo- 
ple indulge in, when they suppose they have 
made some important discovery, and so hug 
themselves upon their own shrewdness. 

“ W€ll, I was devilish near getting myself into 
a pretty scrape, by making known my secrets to 
that strange traveller whom I met, and who I 
supposed might render me great assistance, if he 
would. It Was fortunate for me that that big 
gray overcoat which he wears so closely buttoned 
up, chanced to become unfastened for a moment. 
If I didn’t see the glitter of a gold epaulette un- 
der that garment, my name’s not Alwin. And 
then, how confused he looked, and how quickly 
he re-buttoned his outer covering, when he saw 
my eyes bent upon him. I’ll lay my life that 
it’s one of Bonaparte’s subaltern officers thus dis- 
guised, and that he has been drawing me on in 
his cunning way in order to entrap me. But 
he’ll find that I’m not to be caught in his snare. 
I’m too old a fox for that. I shall not go to the 
camp of Napoleon with this newly found ally ; I 
have another scheme in view, and time will 


develop it.” 

Having uttered this soliloguy, Alwin, who was 
much fatigued by his long day’s journey, threw 
himself upon the bed, and quickly sunk into a 
sound and dreamless slumber. In the mean- 
time, how fared it with the other traveller whom 
we left seated at the table below ? 

After the Englishman had taken his departure 
from the supper room, Mottier still kept his 
seat quietly at the board and continued to eat 
until his hunger was appeased, when, rising from 
the table, the young Agnes cleared off the frag- 
ments of the supper, and having made every: 
thing snug and tidy, she seated herself in a chair 
at a little distance from him, and at once entered 
into conversation. 

“So you have come again, Monsieur, just as 
you promised me you would three weeks.ago, 
when you passed with the grand army,” archly 
remarked the young girl, as she looked up with 
a mischievous twinkle in her eye ; “now do you 
know that I thought you were only flattering me, 
and that I never should behold your face again ?”” 

“TI never break my word,” replied Mottier, 
gravely. “told you that I would return within 
three weeks, if only to tell you how much I ad- 
mire the beauty of my little Alpine rose, and I 
have come as I promised.” 

* And it seems have found a rival. Did you 
notice, Victor, how that strange traveller, who 
came hither with you, kept his eyes upon me the 
whole time while I was preparing supper, and 
attending the table. I ought to consider myself 
highly honored by his notice.” 

“Hum! yes; he is evidently much pleased 
with your beauty. And who could blame him ?” 

“Flatterer! there you are again! You are 
enough to turn the head of any young girl with 
your honeyed words! But whois this stranger ?”’ 

“QO, he’s a man that I fell in with upon the 
road, and we have agreed to journey to the camp 
of the army together.” d 

“ He journey to the camp? What in the name 
of all that’s wonderful, can he want at the camp ?” 

“He is employed by one of the enemies of 
Bonaparte, at Paris, to proceed to the army, and 
after entering the ranks as a volunteer, he is to 
watch an opportunity and assassinate Napoleon. 
And I have agreed to proceed thither with him, 
and assist him in his projects. In other words, 
we have formed @m alliance.” 

The fatures of the young girl wore a look of 
wonder and astonishment for a moment, and 
then she burst into a hearty laugh, as clear, as 
silvery, and as musical as the sound of a hidden 
brooklet, singing along its flowery banks upon a 
night in June. 

“Well done! well done! You no doubt 
would be enabled to afford him every facility in 
the prosecution of his enterprise, you know every 
locality so well. He! he! he!” 

“ Yes, he may find me of some service to him. 
I have some little energy when I undertake a 


thing. 

But you must keep your coat buttoned,” said 
Agnes, in. a low whisper, looking cautiously 
around the apartment. There was no one there 
save themselves, for both father and mother had 
retired. 

“QO, don’t fear for my prudence, I shall be 
very cautious. And now to other business, Are 
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you prepared to accept the offer I made you 
when I last saw you? If so, 1am prepared to 
renew it.” 

“I have thought calmly of it,” replied the 
young gitl, “since you were here, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I cannot comply 
with your request. You would never stoop to 
marry one like me, and as to accompanying you 
in any other capacity save as your wife, existing 
circumstances, as well as my own inclinations, 
would prevent me.” 

“ Ah, existing circumstances! I think I know 
what they are. You are betrothed to a young 
lieutenant now attached to the grand army, by 
the name of Pierre Landes, and you are deter- 
mined to remain true to him. Is it not so?” 

“It is,” replied Agnes, holding down her 


head, and blushing; “jt seems you know my 


“ And well I may. Landes is my best and 
dearest friend—he saved my life upon the battle- 
field. It is for him, and not for myself that I am 
acting. He pines for you incessantly, and as he 
cannot leave his company in order to urge his 
suit, and induce you to wed him at once, and 
follow him upon his dangerous path, he has be- 
sought me to return here and endeavor to per- 
suade you to accompany me back to the camp. 
I seek you? Indeed it never once entered my 
head; for much as I admire your matchless 
beauty, and honor the choice of my humble and 
devoted friend, I have already a wife of my own 
—a fair one, too—and one wife, you know, Ag- 
nes, is enough for any man.” 

There is a spark of latent vanity in the breast 
of every woman, no matter how good, how pure, 
and how virtuous she may be. She does not 
like to think that she has calculated too much 
upon the power of her own attractions ; so Agnes 
La Grange, though she was pleased to find that 
Mottier was not inclined to persecute her with 
his attentions, and that he only acted for one 
whom she had loved almost from her cradle, 
slightly pouted a lip so ripe, so red and tempt- 
ing, that it might well have tempted an eremite 
to forget his vows, and said : ; 

“TI shall not return with you to the camp, sir. 
If Pierre wishes for my society, he knows where 
I am to be found !” 

“ Well, well, I'll bear your message to my 
young friend upon the morrow, and perhaps it is 
better that you should not accompany me upon 
this occasion. The alliance I have formed with 
this prudent and cautious Englishman, would 
make your presence with us somewhat awkward. 
I shall, the day after to-morrow, permit Landes 
to come back here with an escort of lancers, and 
no doubt he will be able to induce you to join 
the eagles of the republic. If not, he can carry 
you off by force of arms.” 

Saying this, Mottier rose, and taking a light- 
ed taper from a shelf, retired to a small room 
pointed out by Agnes, and throwing himself 
ready dressed upon the bed, bright and glowing 
dreams came hovering round his pillow, and in- 
vesting his sleep with forms of radiant beauty. 
And amid those forms, did that of the fair wood- 
land flower find a place? Perhaps so. 

Early the next morning the two travellers 
‘were roused from their slumbers to partake of 
breakfast. Mottier came out and took his seat 
at the table, but his form was still closely envel- 
oped in the heavy gray great coat he had worn 
the night before. Alwin soon joined him, and 
after hastily partaking of the meal set before 
them, they both rose, and paying the bill of 
Monsieur La Grange, they mounted their steeds 
and took their way along the narrow and wind- 
ing ravine, where overhanging rocks and giant 
crags frowned down upon the passers-by. 

Alwin was somewhat moody and feserved. 
Gone was the vivacity with which he had be- 
trayed his plans to an almost perfect stranger on 
the afternoon before, and in its place was silence 
accompanied by regret that he had been so rash. 
But he had evidently some deep scheme revolv- 
ing in his mind, for he was constantly in a study, 
and paid but little attention to the remarks of 
Mottier, save to answer his questions by a shrug 
of the shoulder, or by a grunt of petulance and 
ill nature. The “ ally,” however, paid but little 
attention to his moroseness, but talked and talk- 
ed, as if he loved the sound of his own voice, 
and endeavored to “draw out” his companion 
by every means in his power. In particular; did 
he strive to ascertain the name of the partizan in 
Paris who had dispatched him upon this mission. 
But this was all in vain. Alwin wasas close as 
a sealed book, and repelled every effort on the 
part of Mottier to win his confidence. The 
truth is, he had been making» rather too free 


with a small flask of brandy which he carried in 
his coat pocket, just before he met with his pres- 
ent “ally,” and under such circumstances was 
impradent to a degree which afterwards astonish- 
ed him. But as the fames of the liquor began to 
subside he saw his error, and the slight glimpse 
of the epaulette which he caught beneath the 
heavy gray overcoat of his companion, showed 
him the folly of which he had been guilty, But 
it was no easy matter to escape at once from the 
“entangling alliance” into which he had 
plunged, so he resolved to accompany Mottier. 
His plans, in fact, had been all matured beneath 
the roof of the inn, and he only waited fora 
suitable season to put them into execution. But 
he was not to be caught off his guard again. 
He spurred his steed onward over the rugged 
road ; but sullen and silent, he repelled every 
advance on the part of his neighbor. 

In this way the two horsemen slowly wound 
up the steep sides of the Alps, and by noon had 
arrived at a point from which they could descend 
to the vast plains that spread below. There, 
afar in the blue distance, gleamed_ the sunny 
clime of Italy, where deeds-of valor were soon to 
be performed, and where the azure skiés were 
doomed to be hidden by the smoke of the terfitile 


cannon whose thunders strow the gory field With 


slain. 

The travellers had reached a sort of plain in 
the shape of a little table-land making in from 
the steep heights of St. Berard, and were now 
within four miles of the camp‘of the grand army, 
the location of which was discovered by a column 
of smoke that arose lazily and curlingly from 
the smouldering watch-fires through the leafy 
wilderness that shadowed tliat immense host, 
and every now atid then’a subduéd murmur rose 
to the ear like the low wail of some distant 
ocean, as its surges trample down the sands that 
pave its shores. Mottier knew that sound to be 
the voice of that tremendous army which was 
soon to spread like some terrible hurricane over 
the plains-of Italy, and his eye brightened, and 
his breath came thick and gaspingly, as he gath- 
ered up his reins more firmly in his grasp, and 
straightened himself as erect and proudly as an 
iron statue in his saddle. 

“Do you hear that low murmur, do you see 
that smoke curling upward above the leafy tree- 
tops?” inquired he of Alwin, while his quick 
stern eye was bent upon him, with a glance that 
made him quail in spite of aimself, “Do you 
know now where we are ?” 

“Yes,” answered Alwin, sullenly, “I know 
well enough where we are. We are on the east- 
ern slope of the San Bernard, and yonder 
smoke and yonder sounds proceed from the hid- 
den camp of Napoleon.” 

_ “You are right, monsieur; and now let us 
onward and prosécute the task we have under- 
taken.” 

“One momént,” said the Englishman, paus- 
ing, while a troubled expression stole over his 
features; “I will just step off into the woods 
here, by the wayside, and cut me a whip to goad 
my horse onward, and then we will proceed as 
fast a8 you like. Just hold the bridle, if you 
please, until I return.” 

And suiting the action to the word, Alwin 
dismounted, and handing his bridle rein to Mot- 
tier, he walked off deliberately into the woods 
until he was out of sight of his companion. And 
did he return again? Not he. No sooner had 
he reached a distance of some hundred yards 
from the spot where he had left his steed, than 
he burst into a headlong run through the thick 
and sombre forest, shouting, as he darted for- 
ward over rocks and mouldering trees, up hills 
and down dales, “’twas well done, by Jupiter! 
I was near getting into the net. My plot has 
failed through my own folly and imprudence. 
As Old Will Shakspeare, the sheep-stealer, once 
said: ‘O, that men should put an enemy into 
their mouths to steal away their brains!’ And 
I echo the sentiment. However, what’s done 
can’t be helped; so here’s onward. I have lost 
the fifty thousand francs reward—but who cares ? 
And now for the lovely Agnes La Grange! I'll 
collect one flower among these mountain wilds, 
at any rate, and that will in some measure com- 
pensate me for the loss of the franes. Courage! 
Monsieur Alwin !”’ 

Mottier, left alone in charge of the two horses, 
sat quietly awaiting the return of Alwin for 
some time, for he did not suspect that his “ally” 
had decided to leave him so unceremoniously. 
At length, however, a light suddenly broke in 
upon him, and he Wiuifst into a hearty langh. 
gis Well, well, Mr. Bull is gone, it seems! I 
wonder if he sugpeeted’ anything? Hum! per- 


haps so. At any rate, he’s off—that’s certain ; 
so I may as well pursue my way back to the 
camp. Ihave received one lesson, at any rate 
—a lesson that will be of some service to me in 
future. Sacre !—assassins!—who would have 
thought it? Well, let ‘em work! I'll teach 
them a tale yet, that they will not forget! As- 
sassins! Mon Dieu!” 

And turning the horse of Alwin adrift, as if 
he had no further use for him, he spurred his 
own steed as rapidly down the rugged sides of 
the mountain as his safety would permit, and 
was soon lost to view amid the thick woods 
which spread their solemn shade in silence and 
in solitude from the base to the very summit of 
those snow-crowned and eternal Alps. 

It was about a week after these events, and a 
wild storm was sweeping in terrible fury over 
the ragged cliffs and down the dark ravines and 
sunless glens of the San Bernard. The winds 
howled and shrieked, as they rent the limbs from 
the groaning forest trees, or uprooting them, 
hurled them headlong with a fearful crash down 
the steep sides of the yawning precipices, and 
thé big rain drops came dancing upon the earth, 
as if they were living and created things, and 


eould rejoice in the wild uproar of the elements. 


It was near midnight, and the family of Mon- 
siétr La Grange, the innkeeper, were seated 
around the blaze of a cheerful fire that glowed 
and crackled upon the hearth, when a knocking 
was suddenly heard at the only door, as of some 
one secking admittance. The old Savoyard, 
ever alive to the calls of humanity, arose and 
opened the door, when who should make his ap- 
pearance but Matthew Alwin, an old acquaint- 
atice of the reader. He was drenched to the 
skin by the heavy rain to which he had been ex- 
posed, and looked so forlorn and pitiful, that 
neither the old inn-keeper nor his wife recognized 
him as the traveller who, a few nights before, 
had lodged at their house. Not so, however, 
with Agnes. She bent her keen, bright eye 
upon him, and knew him at once; and though 
wondering what should have brought him back 
again so soon, and secretly annoyed at the cir- 
cumstance, she treated him with every civility, 
furnishing him with dry clothing, and doing eve- 
rything in her power to render him comfortable. 
True, she sometimes shrunk from the sensual 
glance which she detected him bending upon 
her, but she was a brave girl, and subdued any 
emotion which arose in her bosom ’almost in the 
moment of its birth. After drying his clothes, 
and partaking of some refreshments, which he dc- 
voured with much eagerness—for he had lost his 
way and had been roaming about the mountain 
forests for seven days, with nothing to eat except 
some hard biscuit which he chanced to have in 
his pocket—he was shown by Agnes to the same 
room which he had occupied before, where he 
threw himself all dressed upon the bed, while the 
landlord and his wife and their lovely daughter 
quickly sought repose in the arms of sleep. 

The little room occupied by Agnes opened 
upon a sort of rude verandah or piazza, which 
Monsieur La Grange intended should be covered 
with vines on the arrival of another summer. 
Here the young maiden lay for some time listen- 
ing to the wierd raging of the tempest without, 
which rattled her window in its frame, and howl- 
ed through the surrounding forests like the voice 
of some terrible fiend. Lulled at length by these 
discordant voices she fell into a broken slumber, 
and dreamed that she was in the grasp of a huge 
giant with hideous features, who was holding 
her over a frightful precipice, and threatening 
to drop her down headlong, unless she consented 
to become his wife. The frightful dream aroused 
her. With a slight shriek she awoke, and after 
rubbing her eyes for a moment, was struck 
dumb with terror on beholding in her apartment, 
and standing near the head of the bed, the figure 
of Matthew Alwin. He was dressed from top 
to toe, and in his right hand he bore a cocked 
pistol, while his left hand held a lighted taper. 

“ Get up,” said he, in a low, stern tone ; “ put 
on your clothes, and prepare to follow me out of 
that window by which I have entered, without a 
moment’s delay! But, remember, the first word 
you speak, though it be but in a whisper, or the 
first sound you make, I’ll send a bullet from 
this loaded pistol through your brain! Get up, 
I say!” 

at could she do? Terrified by his threats, 
as well as by the manner in which he uttered 
them, the poor girl arose, tremblingly donned 
her apparel, and followed the monster in human 
shape from her father’s dwelling. 

The rain had ceased its peltings, but the wind 
howled through the groaning forests, which 


tossed their arms wildly to and fro, as if in sup- 
plication. Beneath the gray breaking of the 
early dawn Alwin harried on, leading -his sor- 
rowful victim along the craggy ravines, and 
vainly endeavoring to accelerate her speed—for 
she was so worn with fatigue and terror, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty that she could ac- 
commodate her pace to that of her relentless 
captor. At length, just after sunrise, and when 
some five or six miles from her home, she sud- 
denly resolved to go no further, but to die where 
she was, and indicated her determination to 
Alwin. 

“ Very well, miss, we shall see,” returned he, 
rudely; “ll give you an honr to rest yourself, 
and then, if you refuse to accompany me, you die!” 

The hour at length expired. The storm had 
sank to rest, and the red san came wheelmg like 
a ball of fire over the crown of the mountain. 
Alwim rose to his feet, and sternly regarded 
Agnes who, still seated, gave no indications of 
alarm. 

“ Are you going to get up and proceed with 
} me ?” he inquired, in a rough voice. 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“To become my wife when we reach Paris, 
or perish by my hand!” 

“ Never!” said the young girl, firmly. “I will 
be forced to accompany you no longer !” 

“ Take that, then, you young hussy!” roared 
Alwin, in a frenzy of rage, as he deliberately 
aimed his pistol at her, and cocked it with a 
sharp click. 

But he did not fire. Just as he was im the act 
of pulling the trigger, a loud shout arrested his 
attention, and the next instant ten cavalry troops, 
headed by a fine-looking young officer, galloped 
up,and surrounding both Alwin and Agnes, cat 
off every avenue of escape. The next imstant 
several of the troopers had dismounted and were 
securely binding the Englishman with strong 
cords, while their commander, having rushed to 
the maiden, was locked in her embrace. “ Ag- 
nes !”—Pierre !” were all the words that they 
could utter. He had come just in season; the 
young dove had found its mate. 

Alwin was tied and placed on one of the 
horses behind a trooper, while Agnes took a seat 
in the rear of her lover on his high-spirited 
charger, and reiming into the mountain road, off 
dashed the whole party for the camp of Napo- 
leon. Landes had arrived at the inn of Monsieur 
La Grange about sunrise, having spent the night 
in a sort of cave he had discovered on the pas- 
sage of the army over the mountain; but what 
was his horror on learning that his betrothed 
had been stolen from her home by the traveller, 
who had thus repaid them for their kindness and 
their hospitality! Calling his men to their sad- 
dies, he mounted his own steed, and started off 
in pursuit of the wretch whe had robbed him of 
all he held dear. A just Providence smiled upon 
his designs, and he sueceeded im rescaing her 
from the grasp of death, just at the mstant when 
he had reached forth to claim her as his own. 

* * * 

Napoleon, grave and thoughtful, was seated in 
his marquee, as if waiting the approach of some 
one, and his keen eye shone like a star in a cold, 
clear, wintry night. Presently an aid advanced 
and reported that “the party had arrived.” 

“ Show them in,” said Napoleon, in his quick, 
stern voice. 

The next imstant Pierre Landes and the fair 
Agnes entered the tent accompanied by Alwin, 
who, securely bound, no sooner caught a glimpse 
of Napoleon, than he started back with dismay. 
He recognized Mottier, his comrade of the inn, 
to whom he had unwittingly betrayed his 
secrets. 

“Tell me,” said Napoleon, “ who employed 
you to assassinate me, and I will spare your life.’” 

“ Monsieur Sardine—member of the council,” 
tremblingly answered the coward. 

“Tis well—I war not with such as you. Al- 
roy,” beckoning to an aid-de-camp, “ take this 
English wretch and give him in charge of Ser- 
geant Junot of the guards, with orders to kick 
him out of the camp, but not to kill him. I have 
pledged my word to spare his life.” 

“Your excellency’s orders shall be promptly 
attended to,” replied the aid. 

The next day Pierre Landes was wed to the 
fair Agnes La Grange, and Napoleon honored 
the oecasion with his presence. The young lieu- 
tenant rapidly arose in his profession until he 
reached the rank of general, when at the close of 
the war on the plains of Waterloo, he retired to 
his estate in Normandie, and passed the remain- 


der of his days with his yet lovely wife and 
handsome children. 
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REBECCA AT THE WELL. 

Our artist has furnished us with a very beauti- 
ful scene herewith, taken from the famous paint- 
ing of -“* Rebecca at the Well,” painted by Hor- 
ace Vernet. This beautiful picture of Rebecca 
at the well is one of those which may be viewed’ 
with unmitigated pleasure. A simple and natu- 
ral incident is represented with equal delicacy 
and vigor. Landscape, costume, and the vari- 
ous objects that fill up the same, are all in ac- 
cordance with what we know of the history of 
the time and the place identified with the story. 
A graceful simplicity pervades the whole. Abra- 
ham had become old, his beloved partner, Sarah, 
had been taken from him by death, and he desired 
to see his race perpetuated, in accordance with the 
announcement which 
had been made to him 
by the God he wor- 
shipped. A stranger 
in a foreign land, the 
daughters of Canaan, 
from their levity or 
want of piety, were 
not such as to make 
him content that Isaac 
should choose a wife 
from among them. 
He desired that his 
son might obtain a 
consort from the land 
of his forefathers. To 
accomplish this ob- 
ject, the anxious 
rent resolved to send 
the oldest servant of 
his house to seek one 
in Mesopotamia. The 
person selected to go 
on this important er- 
rand was not merely 
a trusty domestic ; he 
held an important 
post, and, high in the 
patriarch’s confidence, 
we read that “he 
ruled over all that 
Abraham had.” He 
was therefore a man 
of station, as the pos- 
sessions of Abraham 
were great, and his 
flocks and herds nu- 
merous. Before the 
servant set out upon 
his journey, the mas- 
ter took the precau- 
tion of swearing him, 
according to the forms 
then in use among the 
Jews, that he would 
not choose a wife for 
his son from 
daughters of Canaan. 
A natural fear came 
over the man, that it 
would not be in his 
power to fulfil the wish 
of his master. Even 
in the event of his 
finding a woman not 
a Canaanite fit to be- 
come the wife of Isaac, 
he doubted if she 
would be willing to 
leave her country ; but 
Abraham, from a re- 
velation which had 
been made, re-assured 
him, by telling him 
that “the Lord God 
of heaven would send 
his angel before,” and 
secure a prosperous 
issue to his undertak- 
ing. The same faith 
which sustained him 
when the sacrifice of 
his offspring had been 
called for, satisfied 

him that, in this case 
likewise, all would be 
well, and that the 
Most High could not 
deceive, and would 
not leave his work in- 
complete. We are 
then told that the ser- 
vant took his depar- 
ture, and journeyed to 
the cityof Nahor. On 
his way he displayed 
greatpomp. He took 
ten camels with him, 
“for all the goods of 
his master were in his 
hand ;” and having reached Meso ia, he 
made the camels kneel without the city which he 
was about to enter. It was evening, and the 
time when the females were accustomed to go 
forth to draw water, and he then prayed the Lord 
God of his master to show kindness to that mas- 
ter, and to order it so, that when he should ask 
a damsel to let him drink from her pitcher, that 
she should offer to give his camels water, and 
that he might know by this his suit was granted. 
The narrative, as given in Genesis, chapter 24, 
proceeds :—“ And it came to pass before he had 
done speaking, that, behold, Rebecca came out, 
who was born to Bethuel, son of Milcah, the 
wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, with her 
pitcher upon her shoulder; and the damsel was 
very fair to look upon, a virgin, neither had an 

man known her: and she went down to the > 
aud filled her pitcher, and came up. And the 
servant ran to meet her, and said, Let me, I pray 


thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher. And 
she said, Drink, my lord: and she hasted, and 
let down her pitcher upon her hand, and = 
him drink. And when she had done giving him 
drink, she said, I will draw water for thy camels 
also, until they have done drinking. And she 
hasted, and emptied her pitcher into the trough, 
and ran again unto the well to draw water, and 
drew for all his camels. And the man, wonder- 
ing at her, held his peace, to wit whether the 
Lord had made his journey prosperous or not. 
And it came to pass, as the camels had done 
drinking, that the man took a golden earring of 
half a shekel weight, and two bracelets for her 
hands of ten shekels weight of gold, and said, 
Whose daughter art thou? tell me, I pray thee : 


Marietta Alboni was born at Cesena, in 1826, 
of honorable mts, and received an excellent 
education. At the age of eleven, she took les- 
sons in music of the celebrated Maestro Bagioli. 
Eight years after she entered the Lyceum of Bo- 
logna, when Rossini was its director. Her first 
debut was at Milan, in the great theatre of La 
Scala, where she continued to sing during four 
seasons. She then sung three engagements at 
Vienna, and made her mark in St. Petersburg. 
She left that city in 1845 for Germany, after 
which time she made no engagements with ma- 
nagers, but sang, as her mood prompted, in the 
principal cities, sharing in London the triumphs 
of Grisi, Mario and Tamburini, until she came 
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is there room in thy father’s house for us to lodge 
in? And she said unto him, I am the daughter 
of Bethuel the son of Milcah, which she bare 
unto Nahor. She said moreover unto him, We 
have both straw and provender enough, and 
room to lodge in. And the man bowed down 
his head, and worshipped the Lord.” The ar- 
tist, following scripture, has made the damsel 
Rebecca “ very fair to look upon.” In her per- 
son we mark the glow of health and the fresh- 
ness of youth. With no sinister expression in 
his countenance, it is obvious, while he drinks 
from her pitcher, that the faithful servant of 
Abraham is thinking of something more than 
quenching his thirst. He gazes on the yo 
and beautiful Jewess with earnest curiosity a 
intense interest, regarding her as the future wife 

Isaac; and evidently exults that he has not 
prayed to the God of Abraham in vain, satisfied 
that his success is no longer doubtful. 


to Paris, where the rapture of her admirers had 
no precedent, both at the Italian and Grand Ope- 
ra houses. Recently she has been exciting great 
enthusiasm in Belgium. And her last public ap- 
pearance was in Paris, on the 13th of May, at a 
d solemnity in the theatre of the Palace of 
ersailles, at which” Louis Napoleon assisted. 
She was the — star of the occasion, and aston- 
ished and delighted everybody by her singing. 
The theatre was illuminated, and all the musical 
authorities of Paris were present. Rachel, the 
great tragedian, however, had too much patri- 
otic pride, which could not influence Alboni, being 
a foreigner. The director of the Grand Opera 
made propositions to her to sing in Halevy’s new 
opera Le Juif Errant, and offered to produce ex- 
pressly for her a piece of Balfe’s: Mannon 0’ Es- 
caut, the “ cheval de betaille,” of Malibran. But 


she had concluded all the arrangements for a trip 


to America.—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


MEMNON. 
Returning to the Temple of Koosneh, we took 
a path over the plain, through fields of wheat, 
lupins and lentiles, to the two colossi, which we 
had already seen from a distance. ese im- 
mense sitting figures, fifty-three feet above the 
plain, which has buried their pedestals, look over 
the side of vanquished Thebes, and assert the 
grandeur of which they and Karnak are the most 
striking remains. They were erected by Amu- 
neph TL, and though the faces are totally disfig- 
ured, the full, round, beautiful proportions of the 
colossal arms, shoulders and thighs do not belie 
the marvellous sweetness of the features which 
we still see in his tomb. Except the head of 
Antonius, I know of no ancient portrait so beau- 
tifal as Amunoph. 
The long and luxuri- 
ant hair, flowing in a 
hundred ringlets, the 
soft of the fore- 
head, the mild sereni- 
Y of the eye, the fine 
in lines of the nos- 
trils, and the feminine 
tenderness of the full 
lips, triumph over the 
cramped rigidity of 
Egyptian sculpture, 
and charm you with 
the lightness and har- 
mony of Greek art. 
In looking on that 
head, I cannot help 
thinking that the sub- 
ject overpowered the 
artist, led him to 
the threshold of a tru- 
er art. Amunoph, or 
Memnon, was a poet 
in soul, and it was 
meet that his statue 
should salute the ris- 
ing sun with a sound 
like that of a harp- 
string. Modern re- 
search has wholly an- 
nihilated this beautiful 
fable. Memnon now 
sounds at all hours of 
the day, and at the 
command of all tra- 
vellers who pay an 
Arab five piastres to 
climb into his lap. 
We engaged a vender 
of modern scarabei, 
who threw off his gar- 
ments, hooked his 
fingers and toes into 
the cracks of the pol- 
ished granite, and 
soon hailed us with 
Salamat !”” from the 
knee of the statue. 
There is a certain 
stone on Memnon’s 
lap, which gives out 
a fine metallic ring 
when sharply struck. 
Behind it is a small 
square aperture, invi- 
sible from below, 
where one of the 
priests no doubt sta- 
tioned himself to per- 
form the daily mira- 
cle. One Arab rap- 
on the arms and 
y of the statue, 
which had the usual 
dead sound of stone, 
and rendered the mu- 
sical ring of the sun- 
smitten block more 
striking. Ancient his- 
tory indeed explicitly 
affirms that the statue 
of Memnon uttered 
sounds when the sun 
shone upon it, and 
says, there can be no 
doubt of this fact: as 
to the mode, however, 
in which this was ef- 
fected, great di 
of opinion exists. It 
has been thought by 
some that the priests 
of Thebes might have 
fabricated, by me- 
chanical art, a kind of 
speaking head, the 
springs of which were 
so arran that it 
sent forth sounds at 
the rising of the sun. Such an explanation, 
however, is altogether unsatisfactory; the cir- 
cumstances of the case are directly against it. 
The more generally received opinion ascribes 
the sound to some liar property in the stone 
itself, of which the eyetien priests artfully took 
advantage, though in what way is quite uncertain.” 
An avenue of sphinxes once led from the co- 
lossi to a grand temple, the foundations of which 
we found about a quarter of a mile distant. On 
the way are the fragments of two other colossi, 
one of black granite. The enormous substruc- 
tions of the temple and the pedestals of its col- 
umns have been sufficiently excavated to show 
what a superb edifice has been lost to the world. 
A crowd of Arabs, thrusting u our attention 
newly baked cinerary urns, newly roasted antique 
wheat, and images of all kinds, di our 
examination of the ruins, and to tun 
Memnonium.—Eastern : 
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We shall give a fine picture representing the Columbian 
Artillery as they appeared, a few days since, drawn up in 
line before their armory, in Cooper street, on the occasion 
of their anniversary. Drawn for us by Mr. Manning. 

A fine, large picture, representing the Count de Paris 
and the Duke de Chartres. An equestrian of 
beautiful execution. 


Also a mate for the above, in a large and exceedingly 
fine engraving of the Duke Duke de Brabant and the Count de 


A fine and interesting picture of the American House, 
hotels in the 


A very excellent and truthful representation of the late 
Centennial Celebration, at Danvers, Mass., represented by 
our artist, Mr. Manning, in three large engravings, faith- 
fully depicting the unique and most curious Procession, 
the Tent Scene, and other interesting events of the day. 

An admirable and very interesting scriptural icture, 
from a celebrated painting called ‘‘ The Finding of Moses.’ 
An engraving that will greatly please our readers. 

An excellent and perfect view, by our artist, Mr. Wade, 
of Fort Hamilton, in New York harbor. 

We shall Lerserap dig original likeness of Gen. Scott. 
candidate for 


the It will be a timely 
and acceptable picture to his friends. 
THE RUINED ABBEY: 


THE GIPSIES OF FOREST HILL. 
A ROMANCE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


This excellent story, just completed in the 
Pictorial, is now published in book form, and is 
for sale at all of the periodical depots. It is one 
of the best we have issued for a time, and 
is well worth sending to distant friends, or of 
preserving in a convenient form for reference. 
Those fond of good reading, should procure a 
copy for perusal at leisure. 


SPLINTERS. 


The Ravels have been more than suc- 
cessful at the Howard Atheneum. 
The priests of Ireland are preaching 
to the people against emigrating to America. 
A State Reform School for girls is 
talked of for Massachusetts. A good object. 
Michael Conley was killed on the 
Western Railroad track, a few days since. 
Madame Celeste has taken her fare- 
well of the American stage, in New York city. 
Moritz Wagner, the renowned German 
traveller, is coming to America. 
Miss Kimberly has been giving Shak- 
spearian readings in the West. 
An engine exploded lately in the 
Wamsulta Mills, New Bedford ; damage $3000. 
The New Hampshire Legislature were 
not prepared to pass the Maine Liquor Law. 
It is very evident that we shall soon 
have a penny rate of postage for the Atlantic. 
Wm. Osgood went into a N. York gam- 
ing house, lost his money—and drowned himself. 
We see by the papers that the streets of 
~ Gardiner, Me., are to be sprinkled—when it rains. 
It is said that Mr. Webster will soon 
leave the cabinet, and return to Marshfield. 
Some papers are talking about a “ has- 
ty plate of soup.” Wonder what they mean ? 

. Ason of Elias Gales was drowned at 
Lower Falls, on Sunday. 
The little Infant Drummer will again 
perform before the Bostonians. 
Catherine Hayes is still ee at 
the north-west. Very popular. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 

With the other fine arts, architecture, brought 
to a high degree of perfection by the Greeks and 
Romans, sank into decay with the fall of their 
imperial power. When the seat of empire was 
removed from Rome to Byzantium, the efforts 
of Constantine to make his favorite city rival in 
architectural glory the splendor of old Rome 
failed completely. A dark period occurred. 

The church of St. Mark, at Venice, a creation 
of modern art, in the beauty of its proportions 
and richness of its style, seems to stamp the tenth 
century—the period of its erection—as the era 
of renewing taste in architecture. All at once 
the Italians suddenly developed their latent 
genius ; and ambitious edifices began once more 
to adorn their cities and plains. In 1016, a 
splendid cathedral was erected at Pisa, by Bus- 
chetto da Dulichio, a Greek architect. This 
building is encrusted with marble, internally and 
externally, and four marble columns support the 
elegant roof. The architect did not live long 
enough, however, to found a school, and his fine 
church remained a long while without a rival. 

In the thirteenth century, Nichola da Pisa 
erected the church of St. Anthony, at Padua, of 
which it is enough to say, that it excited the ad- 
miration of Michael Angelo. In this and the 
following century, the great cathedral of Stras- 
burg was erected. From this time, modern 
architecture made rapid advances. ~ 

In England, Trigo Jones, about the time of 
Charles II, introduced a pure style of art. The 
modern French school has also many fine speci- 
mens of art. , 

If modern architecture do not possess the ele- 
gant simplicity, the dignified richness of that of 
the ancient, still it is distinguished by variety, by 
elegance, by daring originality, and by pictur- 
esqueness. One soon wearies of the monotony 
of streets, presenting regular colonnades, uniform 
parallelograms and arches ; but the mind expe- 
riences a constant. succession of agreeable sur- 
prises in the very angularities and eccentricities 
of a modern city. 

Of all the edifices which modern art has erect- 
ed, none is more striking or sublime than the 
famous church of St. Peter, at Rome, which 
covers an area of 227,069 feet. Men walking on 
its rich Mosaic pavement, seem dwarfed to in- 
sects in comparison with the vastness of the space 
by which they are surrounded, and one can hard- 
ly realize, in the midst of this architectural mag- 
nificence, that it is the work of human hands. 

Our own country is too young, perhaps, to 
look for architectural excellence. Comfortable 
and commodious dwellings, we have, and spa- 
cious buildings, but we have not reached that 
point of our history when taste will demand a 
splendid and original school of architecture. 
The time will, however, come when we shall no 
longer borrow our models from the old world ; 
when we can build a church without depending on 
some Gothic model, or a bank without infring- 
ing on the Parthenon at Athens. We have seen 
the model of that Parthenon so many times that 
we are really sick of it. It has obtruded itself 
on our observation under a thousand false pre- 
t 3 ti as a dwelling-house, with 
green blinds, a mahogany street-door, and a cu- 
pola; sometimes as a shoe store—the pillars 
festooned with brogans, and anon as a billiard 
room and oyster saloon. The Gothic, too, has 
been wretchedly hackneyed and caricatured, until 
the eye is weary of sharp pinnacles, and wooden 
icicles, and steep roofs. We hope the time will 
come when an American citizen will be obliged 
to sleep in a Gothic bedroom, dine in a Chinese 
pagoda, get his money in a Grecian temple, and 
be buried in an Egyptiantomb. Architecture is 
surely a noble art, and the universality of its 
uses should encourage true genius to make it a 
study and a field for the development of the in- 
tellectual and imaginative faculties. By all 
means let us have an American school of archi- 
tecture. 


> 


THE NOMINEES. 

Well, we have the candidates now fairly before 
us—Scott and. Pierce—Pierce and Scott,—and 
the battle must now commé§e in earnest. No 
doubt there is much disappointment on both 
sides at this moment; indeed we know there is ; 
but then what matters it? ‘Principles, not 
men,” should be the motto of every party. It 
will be observed that we this week give a very 
perfeet likeness of General Frank Pierce, and 
next week we shall give as good a one of General 
Winfield gieott. 


Query. —What do you think, gentle reader, of 
our first number of the new volume ? 


OURSELVES. 

We need hardly go on to praise the appear- 
ance of our Pictorial in the new dress, new type, 
new heading, etc., in which we come before the 
public in the present number. It will speak for 
itself, and yet we would call attention to the ex- 
quisite fineness and beauty of the heading, and 
also to the great purity of style and clearness of 
effect produced by the new type. It is from the 
establishment of Messrs. Phelps & Dalton, of 
this city, and as a specimen of work, is highly 
creditable to that house. 

It will also be observed that we have endeavor- 
ed to improve in the character of our engrav- 
ings, and, indeed, this we have done every week 
since the paper commenced, and shall continue 
to do. 
now before our readers is of a very excellent and 
perfect character, probably surpassing anything 
in the style of wood engraving ever attempted in 
this country. We have now a most extensive 
and experienced corps of artists, and still better 
work than heretofore may be anticipated in the 
pictorial department. 

That the value of the Pictorial is increasing 
with every number, the humblest capacity will 
perceive, and therefore it becomes of great im- 
portance to those who would preserve so elegant 
an illumined work of the times for binding, that 
they subscribe early to secure the numbers com- 
plete from the first of the volume ; and therefore 
the present moment is the very best time for sub- 
scribers to send in their names and money to our 
office of publication. 

We have some rare and beautiful subjects now 
in hand for illustration, which will be brought 
out promptly from week to week, and which will 
delight our readers by their truthfulness and ar- 
tistic excellence. 


» 


THE PICTORIAL—VOLUME II. 

We have now ready for delivery, Volume II 
of the Pictorial, elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt back and edges, and illumined sides. To 
this we have added a new and splendid frontis- 
piece—one of the most beautiful engravings we 
have ever issued from this establishment. This 
title-page represents, above, the four quarters of 
the earth—Europe, Asia, Africa, and America— 
the resources from which are drawn the matter 
and illustrations of the paper. Below, in the 
centre of the scene, is a drawing-room, with ladies 
and gentlemen engaged in looking over the paper 
and conversation ; on one side, at the base, is a 
rural retreat, on the other a seashore view, the 
whole enclosed in a border of scroll work enliv- 
ened with cupids sporting and holding festoons 
of flowers. T'o those who have volume Ist bound, 
we need only say that this second volume is far 
superior to it in every respect ; but to those who 
have never seen the Pictorial bound, we can only 
say, come and look for yourselves. We are also 
binding up the volume as fast as handed in by 
our subscribers, at the unprecedented low price 
of one dollar, as described above. Any of the 
back numbers that may have been injured or lost 
can be supplied at our office by early application. 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 

Would you believe that the famous sea-ser- 
pent has actually made his appearance off the 
rock-bound shores of Nahant? So it is. In an- 
other place you will find a likeness of his snake- 
ship. By the by, there are some delightful at- 
tractions at this peninsula, at all times; to say 
nothing of the cool, bracing atmosphere, as con- 
trasted with the wilting heat of the town. There 
is the Swallows’ Cave, Pulpit Rock, the Spout- 
ing Horn, and other curiosities ever attracting 
the visitor ; and when by examining these he has 
created a good appetite, Col. Drew, of the famous 
Nahant Hotel, is ready to prescribe for the inner 
man in a way that he so well understands, and 
which renders one quite at home. Col. Drew’s 
beautiful steamer, Josephine Clifton, is now 
running regularly each day between Nahant and 
Boston. 


Just so.—The Post says the public houses at 
Newport are being filled fast. Several “leading 
citizens,” and some of “the first families,” are 
there. Owing to the anti-liquor law of Rhode 
Island, visitors take their medicine with them, 


Expianation.—“ Cuffee, is that the second 
bell?” “No, massa, dat’s de second ringin’ ob 
de fuss bell. We haven’t got no second bell in 
dis ere hotel.” 


Bricut.—The Venus is said to be 
mere brilliant now than for ten years past. 


The pictorial department of the number. 


In this city. 2 ee Mr. Streeter, Mr. James F. Crabe 
to Miss Delia T. P 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Asa Worcester to Miss Ellen 
M. Wickers. 

By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. William Renne to Miss Mary 
Currier. 


— Mr. Fox, Mr. Richard Halls to Miss Elizabeth 
jates 

By Mr. Davis, Mr. Edward H. Eldridge to Miss Lydia B. 
Richardson. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. A. W. Spencer 
to Miss Josephine Vila. 

ne, by Rev. Mr. Sanger, Mr. S. Merrill, of Na- 

tick, to Miss Rebecca R. Blake. 

At Walpole, by Rev. Mr. Merrick, Mr. John P. Prichard 
to Miss Elizabeth A. Tapley, both of Charlestown. 

At Easton, by Rev. Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Joshua D. Howard, 
of South Boston, to Miss Lusanna W. Kimball. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Colver, Mr. Joseph W. Col- 
burn to Miss Charlotte A. Blunt, both of Boston. 

At Exsex, by Rev. Dr. Crowell, “Mr. John B. Lane to Miss 
Elizabeth Choate. 

At Waterville, Me., Mr. John B. Foster, of Portland, to 
Miss Ann D. Robinson. 

At Philadelphia, by Rev. Mr. Stevens, Mr. Lemuel Coffin, 
formerly of Newburyport, Ms., to Miss Amantine Monges. 

At Hallowell, Me., by Rev. Mr. Albee, Mr. Joseph A. 
Griffin, of Boston to Miss Jane Dearborn. 

At Tewksbury, by Rev. Mr. Coggin, Mr. J. N. Goodhue, 


of St. Paul, Minnesota, to Miss Julia A. Kittredge. 


In this city, Mrs. Betsey Howe, 50; Mr. Nath’l Green- 
ough, 74; Mrs. Matilda Morse, 49; Mr. Job Powers; Mrs. 
Mary Bean, 73; Mr. John Grey, 77—for the last 30 years 
insane ; Mr. William Hughins, 23; Mrs. E. M. T. Jackson, 
82; Mr. Terrence Sweeney, 57 ; Mrs. Mary B. Fuller, 48. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Ford, 72. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Diana Austin, 29. 

At Salem, Mr. Jonas Bettis, 61; Miss Louisa Peabody, 
14; Mr. Henry Thompson, 21: 

At Concord, Hon. Phineas How, 55. 

At North Scituate, Mr. Caleb Bailey, 83. 

At Amesbury, Dr. John W. Wadleigh, of Haverhill, 32. 

At Haverhill, Miss Eliza R. Emerson, 27. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Polly W. Dorrill, 64. 

At Rockport, Mr. Lemuel Elwell, 22. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Anna Sandsbury, 63; Mrs. Eunice 
Hussey, 87 ; Mrs. Judith Swain, 79. 

At North Hadley, Mrs. Olive Smith, 85. 

At Conway, Dr. George Rogers, 73. 

At Belchertown, Mr. Mark Stacy, 87. 

At Brookfield, Mrs. Mary Smith, 96. 

At Portland, Me., Martha Dellano, 82. 

At Westmoreland, N. H., Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, 85. 

At Providence, R. I., Mrs. Caroline Olney, 55. 

At New York, Mr. Charles J. Hunt, of Boston. 

At W ashington, D. C., Mr. E. M. Cunningham, 60. 

At Goshen, Ind., Dr. G. H. Parsons, 52. 

At San Francisco, Mr. Seth @. Cummings, of Maine, wy 3 
Mr. James French, of New Hampshire, 36; Mr. John B. 
Emerson, of Massachusetts, 22. 


A PICVORIAL 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautifu. and useful in Art. 


The object of this paperis to present, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
avents of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign revs; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it ——pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It cont. fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in tion with the 
fand of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing ine =P to view all that ia good and pure, and avoicing all 
= a in ~4 han In short, the object is to 

e the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
tombined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN 

Each six th letes a . commencing on 
the first of January and July ; ; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

Une copy of tne FLAG or ovr and one copy 
of the PicrortaL DrawinG-Koom CoMPANION, one year, 
for $5 U0. 

The Picrontat Drawtxe-Room Cowpanton may be 
obtained at any of the depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at “~ en per singie copy 

Published every Sarurpar, 

GLEASON, Bostox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, "TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. ©. BAGLEY, 10 West 3d Street, Cincinnati. 

J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 

E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chemnt, St. Louis. 


Subseriptions received at either of the above places 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION: 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY JOHN BRUSSEL. 


Hail! thou auspicious, glorious morn, 
Which gave the British chaps their corn ; 
When every patriot here had sworn, 
From that day forth, 
All British tyranny to scorn, 
In east or north. 


Events had lang preceded these, 
Destined to mak a noble bleeze, 
As lang as there are hills or seas, 
Or deeds to tell, 
Where armies mustered thick as bees, 
And British fell. 


The tyrants of the noble’s land, 
Had rode John with so high a hand, 
That they dared even to command 


At Bunker’s hill we gave them battle, 
And put to proof our sterling mettle, 
The British fled away like cattle, 
Or stricken deer ; 
Wha’ fell not on the field o° battle, 
Filed fast for fear. 


We met the cravens aft again, 
And gave them buckshot for their pain, 
Till they were thankful to refrain, 
And did decree, 
(Since they could not keep us in chain,) 
To set us free. 


And now we hail the glorious day, 

Which first gave liberty its sway, 

Which shed its first, its rising ray 
On this blest shore ; 

Here may it take its lasting stay, 
To set no more! 


+ 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


THE LITERARY WIFE. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ Wet, thank my stars, my wife is not lite- 
rary,” said Morris Sedley; a remark which had 
been elicited by something which his friend, 
Charles Staniford, had been saying. 

“Neither,” said Staniford, in reply, “is Wil- 
liam Barclay’s wife what would, strictly speak- 
ing, be called literary. Sheis by no means what 
would be called a blue stocking.” 

“TI don’t know what ought to be called a blue 
stocking, then. One thing is certain, she is eter- 
nally scribbling for the magazines and news- 
papers.” 

“TI should think eternally rather a strong 
word ; for my sister, who is on terms of intimacy 
with Mrs, Barclay, says she superintends her do- 
mestic affairs, and does all the plain sewing for 
he family ; while, as you and I both know, there 
is no lady of her station, who dresses with more 
neatness and taste.” 

“ All this may be; but depend on it, ’t will be 
only for a short time. The cacoethes scribendi 
will grow upon her, and in the course of a few 
years she will degenerate into a downright slat- 
tern, or, what I consider almost the same thing, 
into a bas bleu in its broadest sense.” 


“We shall s6e,” said Charles Staniford, as he 
and Sedley parted at the threshold of the well 
filled store belonging to the latter. 

It is well that mortals are not gifted with the 
power of ubiquity. If they were, the mind of 
Morris Sedley might have been seriously dis- 
turbed ; for at the very mcment he was thanking 
his stars that his wife was not literary, she was 
seated at a table, on which she was leaning in a 
thoughtful attitude, with a sheet of paper spread 
before her, and a pen in her hand. 


Ellen Sedley was young, with handsome fea- 
tures, and a fine, transparent complexion. It 
might, moreover, be said of her, as Lumqua— 
called by Europeans the Sir Thomas Lawrence 
of China—said of an En, ‘sh belle, “‘her face 
talks.” She had already, un cr an assumed 
name, contributed several articles to a popular 
periodical, which had been received with great 
favor, and it was predicted that she would take a 
high stand among the most popular and approved 

She had not, at first, been impelled to write, 
either from a desire of gain, or even fame, but 
simply to give expression to the beautiful: 
thoughts which would well up from the depths of 
her heart, like waters, from. the crystal fountain. 
She did not think them worth publishing, and 
had it not been for Eliza Ray, her cousin, whom 
she permitted to read her effusions, they would, 


gi 
be , writing a universal history, an epic 


in all probability, have been transferred from her 


portfolios to the fire,-when. thet receptacle had 
become too much crowded. She was not, at 
that time, aware that Morris Sedley entertained 
so strong a prejudice against literary ladies. As 
soon as she ascertained it, by some casual re- 
mark made by him on the subject soon after 
their marriage, she sent nothing more for publi- 
cation. She, however, continued to write for her 
own amusement, and that of her only confidant, 
Eliza Ray. Having become interested in the 
characters which she had introduced into a tale, 
already commenced, she had continned it, till it 
had promised to grow into a good sized volume. 
Though she sent nothing more herself, her 
cousin, without consulting her, forwarded a poem 
which had struck her as very beautiful, to the 
publisher of the periodical to which she had for- 
merly contributed. Ellen Sedley imagined that, 
with the exception of her cousin, there was not 
a person in existence who suspected that a single 
line written by her had ever been printed. In 
this, she was deceived. Her chirography, which 
was elegant, as well as somewhat peculiar, had 
betrayed her to a lady of her acquaintance, who 
had by some chance seen one of her stories in 
manuscript. The lady had subsequently pointed 
her out to her brother, as the writer of a series 
of tales, which she knew he much admired, 
though she refused to tell him her name. The 
brother, whose name was Stafford, at that time 
had no acquaintance with Mr. Sedley. Not long 
afterward, the two gentlemen, being frequently 
thrown together, became familiarly acquainted. 


The very day the conversation relative to lit- 
erary ladies took place between Mr. Sedley and 
Charles Staniford, Stafford called into Mr. Sed- 
ley’s store. As they were chatting together, 
Stafford took up a paper which was lying on the 
counter, and as he ran his eye carelessly over its 
columns, it was suddenly arrested by the nom de 
plume which had been adopted by Mrs. Sedley. 

“ Ah,” said he, “‘I am glad to see something 
from the pen of my old favorite. Have you read 
it?” he asked, pointing out a piece of - poetry to 
Sedley. 

“No; I should have my hands full, if I under- 
took to read all such trash.” 

“Do not call this trash—it is a perfect gem— 
a diamond of the first water. Listen, while I 
read it, and you will agree with me ;” and with- 
out paying any attention to certain deprecatory 
exclamations on the part of Sedley, he read the 
poem. 

Being an excellent reader, he did it full jus- 
tice, and Sedley was constrained to acknowledge 
that it was not so “wishy-washy” as he had 
anticipated. 

suppose Barclay’s wife wrote it,”’ said he. 

no,” replied Stafford, “Mrs. Barclay, 
though a very good writer, is incapable of writ- 
ing anything equal to this. I have seen the lady 
who wrote it; my sister pointed her out to me 
one day, but no persuasion could induce her to 
tell me her realname. One thing, however, is 
certain. She is as beautiful as an angel; and if 
Louisa had not told me, by way of prevention, 
that she was married, I certainly should have 
fallen in love With her. By the golden lyre of 
Apollo,” he exclaimed, looking out at the door, 
“there she is now. . Quick, or. you wont get a 
sight of her.” 

Sedley ran to the door, and looked in the di- 
rection indicated by Stafford. 

“Do you mean the lady in the palm-leaf 
shawl ?” 

“ No, indeed, the one in the black mantilla. 
There, she turns “her face this way. Isn’t she 
beautiful ?” 

“Why, that is Ellen.” 

“Ellen? Who is Ellen?” 

“ My wife.” 

“Why, I thought that you did not tolerate 
literary ladies.” 

“You thought right—I do not tolerate them. 
Ellen never wrote a line of poetry in her life.” 

“ Are you certain of it?” 


4 
“Yes, I think I may say that I am certain of 


it. I once spent three months in a family where 
there was a bas bleu, and ever since, I have: en- 
tertained a perfect horror of the whole sister- 
hood, and believe that I should be able to detect 
one of them at once, though ever so closely dis- 
The one I boarded with was, as she 


poem, and a tragedy ; and compelled herself to 
work on one or the other of them sixteen hours 
in every twenty-four. That I cared not for, if 
she had not so frequently seized me by the sleeve, 
or a coat-button, and compelled me to listen to 


her, while she repeated passages from her poem 


and tragedy, Unfortunately, she had seen an 
engraving from the portrait. of Mrs. Siddons, 
which delineated her in the character of the 
Tragic Muse; and in reciting to me what she 
termed the deeper passages of her tragedy, she 
attempted to imitate the attitude and expression 
of countenance as there portrayed. At last, I 
became so neryous at the idea of being obliged 
to listen to her, that I exchanged my boarding- 
place.” 

“And you think her a fair specimen of the 
whole class of literary ladies ?” 

“T know of no reason why I should think 
otherwise.” 

“You are behind the times, Sedley. The 
opinion you express would have been well 
enough suited to the last century, and it may be, 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, but not 
to the present time. Formerly, people imagined 
that the same head which could compose a figure 
in rhetoric, was totally incompetent to concoct a 
pudding; while fingers, which could with any 
dexterity handle a pen, would be sorely puzzled 
in attempting to darn astocking. It, however, 
has been proved by actual experiment, that the 
same lady may compose a good poem, and make 
a still better pudding; that she may write pas- 
sable stories and sketches, and yet by no means 
be an anomaly.” 

Sedley slightly shrugged his shoulders, as he 
said : 

“Since you like literary ladies so well, I ad- 
vise you, if ever you marry, to select one for a 
wife. For my own part, I am content with one 
whose tastes are thoroughly domestic.” 

“ And whose personal attractions are of the 
first order,” said Stafford, smiling. 

So certain was Sedley that his wife never un- 
dertook to write anything, except a school com- 
position, or a familiar letter, that he scarce gave 
the circumstance of her having been pointed out 
to him as the authoress of the poem Stafford had 
read to him, a second thought. 


At the time of the foregoing conversation, Mr. 
Sedley was one of the most prosperous merchants 
in the city. Six months afterward, in conse- 
quence of some heavy losses, he became much 
embarrassed. Ellen saw that he was troubled 
about something, and, in answer to her earnest 
inquiries, he, at last, reluctantly confessed to her 
the true state of his affairs. He, however, by 
great exertion, continued to stem the tide which 
threatened to overwhelm them. 

Several months passed in this manner, when 
one day he found that on account of being disap- 
pointed relative to the receipt of a sum on which 
he had confidently counted, he should be unable 
to meet a heavy payment due the bank. The 
probable consequence of this, by exciting the 
alarm of several to whom he was indebted, would 
be to involve him in ruin. He had applied to a 
number of persons, whom he had from time to 
time accommodated in the same way, to borrow 
the necessary amount, but not a single applica- 
tion had proved successful. In one hour more 
the bank would be closed, and he would be a 
bankrupt. He was seated in the inner apartment 
of his store, gloomy and despondent, when his 
wife entered, with a face radiant with smiles. 
His first emotion at seeing her appear so happy 
when he was so miserable, savored somewhat of 
anger, which he, however, at once checked, as 
mean and selfish. 

“T have come to ask a boon,” said she. 

The vision of a cashmere shawl, which, previ- 
ous to the embarrassed state of his pecuniary af- 
fairs, he had voluntarily promised her, rose before 
him, and the gloom darkened upon his brow. 

** Will you not promise to grant it?” said she, 
regarding with some alarm. the sudden change in 
his countenance. 

“Tt is impossible,” said he (he was still haunt- 
ed with the vision of the cashmere shawl.) “In 
less than an hour I shall be known as a ruined 
merchant.” 

“That is what I suspected, from what my 
brother told me,” said she, “ and on that I found 
my only hope, that you will grant what I came 
to ask.” 

“You speak in ris; what is it you came 
to ask ?” 

“ Your forgiveness.” 

“ On what account?” 

‘« For daring to have a tale printed, whch for 
the last three- years I have amused myself 
writing.” 

Ellen, are you in earnest ?” 


“Tam.” 
“And you did this with a knowledge that a 
bas bleu is my aversion ?” 


“T plead guilty.” 

“You, at least, might have consulted me.” 

I should, only I feared your prohibition.” 

* You did ?” 

There was not much in these two monosylla- 
bles, but the manner: in which they were spoken 
was expressive of anger. 

“ Tperceive,” said she, “that you deem my of- 
fence unpardonable ; but good, you know, may 
sometimes come out of evil. If I had not had 
my book printed, I could not make yon this 
trifling birthday present.” (Sedley was that 
very day twenty-eight.) ‘ 

As she spoke she handed him a roll of bank- 
bills. 

“ Please count them,” said Ellen. “I believe 
there is rather more than the sum you are in 
immediate want of.” 

“T am afraid, Ellen,” said he, hastening to 
obey her, for there was no time to lose, “that 
this will prove a fairy gift—that before I can 
appropriate them, these bills will change to 
worthless bits of paper.” 

“ There is no danger that the gift of a good 
fairy will change,” said she. 

“Then there is no danger. But what am I 
to understand? Is this money really yours, or 
have you been more successful than I, and bor- 
rowed it?” 

“Tt was mine, but now belongs to you, on 
condition that.you will pardon me for selling the 
story, this day published, by which I obtained 

“T accept the condition, and well I may, for 
what I hold in my hand will save me from rnin. 
I will confess, however, that I am rather aston- 
ished at finding my wife a blue-stocking.” 

“IT don’t think the term applicable to me. I 
have always had the impression that the genuine 
blue-stocking among women, is much the same 
as the pedant among men, and at the present 
day we have very few of either. I can moreover 
assure you, that until you met with those heavy 
losses, which caused you so much pecuniary em- 
barrassment, I never thought of writing a line,” 
except foramusement, after I found that you were | 
somewhat prejudiced against literary ladies.” 

“Well, I will own that my prejudices were, at, 
least in one instance, unreasonable. But how: 
you could manage to write a book without my 
ever haying caught you slipshod, out at the el- 
bows, with dishevelled hair, or ink-stained fin- 
gers, or without ever finding my wardrobe out of 
order, or my meals badly prepared, is a mystery 
to rae.” 

“A simple statement of my mode of procedure, 
at some time when you have the leisure to listen, 
will, I think, clear up the mystery. Formyown_ 
part, I should not think much of a head which 
had no room for anything but receipts in cookery 
and Parisian fgshions.” 4 


Ellen Sedley’s book proved so popular, that a 
second edition was soon called for; yet there was 
no change in her domestic habits, and one of the 
uninitiated would never have suspected that she 
was more literary than her neighbors. 

Stafford and others among Sedley’s friends and 
acquaintances did not fail to rally him on the’ 
subject of his aversion to ladies of a literary turn, 
which he invariably bore with great good humor. | 
He even had the magnanimity to confess that his 
wife’s talents had saved him from bankruptcy. 
“But then Ellen,” he was in the habit of adding, 
“was an exception to the general rule.” 


> 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LOVE AND AFFECTION. 


If hearts are cold and icy, 
Speak thou with kindly tone; _ 
And warm them with affection 
And love, which is thine own ; 
The iciest hearts are melted 
By love’s endearing voice, 
And true affection causes 
The sad soul to rejoice. 


Distrust all those who love you extremely 
upon a very slight acquaintance, and without any 
visible reason. Be upon your guard, too, = i 
those who confess, as their weaknesses, all the 


The patriots here ; 
This put our nation to a stand, 
But not to fear. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 
As flowers in the spring-time 
Break through the frozen ground, 
And their rich fragrance scatter 
Upon the air around ; 
So love and true affection, ‘ 
As in the soul they start, . 
i Which gathers round the heart. 
| | cardinal virtues. 
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GLEASON’S PICRORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


ELOQUENT TRIBUTE, 

The following is copied from the Trumpet and 
Universalist Magazine, and is from the pen of 
the editor, Rev. Thomas Whittemore, relative 
to the late decease of Rev. Hosea Ballou. It is 
not.common for men in these mercenary times, 
these days of cold selfishness, to speak out thus 
freely and honestly from the ‘heart. We are at 
a loss which most to admire—the eloquence of 
the passage, or the sincerity which dictates it. 


** For myself (for I will throw off the editorial 
style), I owledge that I feel most deeply the 
of this steadfast friend. I mourn, not for 
him, but for myself. ‘To me he had been a father. 
He found me in my early manhood, and drew 
me out from seclusion, He taught my lips to 
pray. He turned my attention to the ministry ; 
and he sought and obtained the means to sup- 
rt me when I had not a cent with which to 
lp myself. He was in the desk with me when 
I stood up tremblingly (in the Town House in 
Roxbury) to preach my first sermon. He intro- 
duced me to the society in Milford, Mass., where 
I had my first. pastoral c , and where I 
formed the tenderest relation of human life ; and 
he was the cause of my being invited, in the year 
1822, to settle at Cambridgeport, where I ever 
since have lived. For six years eer oe I 
associated with him in conducting the ‘ Univer- 
salist ine ;’ and from that time to his 
death, he has been a constant contributor to the 
columns of the ‘ Trumpet,’ refusing wel last 
ten years all ni compensation, 0 
He has been “he 
earnest, steadfast friend of my wife and children ; 
my earthly guide and counsellor, who has re- 
proved me, but not too often; my teacher to the 
end of his life; a man of whom I have learned 
more concerning God and the divine word, and 
the relation between God and man, than I have 
learned from any other human source. How 
can the event of such a man’s death transpire, 
without exciting in me extraordinary sensibility ¢ 
And yet I am not inconsolable. When I reflect 
upon what he was,—upon the length of his life,— 
upon the great measure of good he accomplished, 
—upon the fact that he was permitted (although 
so much away) to die at home, surrounded 
his most exemplary and loving children, after a 
very brief sickness, and to die so gently, almost 
in the act of binding sheaves in the harvest-field, 
—lI cease to mourn. I thank God that I saw 
‘him within an hour of his death, and that he 
knew me, and extendéd his hand, and that I 
was permitted to take it and kiss it." And now, 
‘although there never will be, for there never can 
‘be, another man to me like Father Ballou, I will 
be reconciled. And I will close this brief sketch 
with the words of Job,—‘ The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name 
‘of the Lord.’ ” 


» 


AMERICO-BOHEMIAN GLASS. 

A recent visit to Boston gave us an opporta- 
nity of visiting the New England Glass Works 
(says a contemporary), which, for the extent 
and variety of their operations, probably surpass 
all others in the country. We were repeatedly 
struck with the fact, new to us, that most of the 
exquisite, richly colored and decorated glass 
ware, which is so much admired under the name 
of “ Bohemian glass,” is manufactured at these 
works. The variety and beauty of the articles 
“manufactured there would scarcely be credited by 
one not a visitor; but we assure our readers that 
we saw many works that could not be surpassed 
in Bohemia or anywhere else in Europe. The 
.various processes by which the different colors 
and the rich gilding are produced, we are not 
prepared to describe; but they are produced at 
these works in the utmost perfection. The com- 
pany has the advantage of a charter and a large 
capital, which enable them thus to compete suc- 
cessfully with foreign manufacturers in this work. 


Tae Waavers.—Letters received at Warren, 
R. I., from the Sandwich Islands, dated in April 
last, say that the whalers there are having a bad 
time, particularly with their crews. Some ships 
have lost half their crews by desertion, others 
have men in irons, and two ships have been set 
on fire—which will, as the writer adds, “be the 


means of ruining a large portion of the voyages 
in this ocean.” 


Lusus Natursz.—In Sheldon, Wyoming coun- 
ty, there is a girl only seven years of age, who 
has @ full moustache on the upper lip, large 
‘enough for a cavalry officer, and beard, which, 
though fit only for “a middling grenadier,” is 
large enough to be the envy of city striplings of 
21 or 22 years of age. This unusual growth of 
hair began when she was five years old, since 
which time it has been repeatedly plucked out. 
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Stave Trape in Brazit.—Advices from 
“Brazil report the opening of parliament. The 
emperor in a speech says he has done much to 
suppress the slave trade, and will continue his 


-¢fforts until it is altogether extinguished. 
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Wayside Gatherings. 

The jail of Clermont Co., Ohio, is tenantless. 

Mr. Clay, at last accounts, was barely alive at 
his quarters in Washington. 

General Winfield Scott is sixty-six years old 
Daniel Webster is 

The Chinese are about to commence the cul- 
ture of tea in California. 

Mr. Stevens, of the Revere House, has become 
lessee of the Tremont House. 

General Caleb Cushing has resigned the office 
of mayor of Newburyport for his judgeship. 

An iron bridge is to be thrown across the 
Nashua River at Indian Head. 

The Ravel Family, forty in number, are 
successful at the 

The new “ Musical Hall,” Boston, is fast ap- 
proaching to completion. It is most creditable. 

We regret to see by the New Orleans papers 
that the cholera is raging there. 

The Kentucky tobaceo crop has been recently 
imjured by frosts. 

The democratic nominee for vice-president has 
been a U. S. senator for thirty-two years. 

Miss Davenport, accompanied by her mother 

Scrope Davis, the wit, the scholar, and the 


- early friend of Byron, is no more. 


The army worm is playing sad havoc in the 
meadows near Franklin, Tenn. 

Eighty-nine head of yearling mules were sold 
recently, at Bedford, Ia., at $48 each. 

Wives should see to it that the lives of their 
husbands are insured. 

‘A wagoner was fined $7.50, recently, at Mays- 
ville, for severely whipping one of his horses. 

Accounts from all points of Illinois represent 
the wheat crop to be in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. 

Upwards of fifty ships have sailed from China 
for California, taking, it is estimated, about 
15,000 emigrants. 

The cholera has made its appearance on the 
Mississippi, and fears are entertained of its ra- 
pid spread. . 

Mrs. J. W. Ford, wife of a Universalist minis- 
ter at Springfield, came near losing. her life by 
drinking a swallow of washing fluid by mistake. 

The London Builder suggests that the “exact 
outline of the area lately occupied by the Crys- 
tal Palace should be planted with trees.” 

A son of Merrill Wheeler, and Sam. Tweedy 
lored), were drowned in Preyidence harbor, 
ly, by the upsetting of a boat. 

Rachel is playing before the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, at Berlin, having left Paris earlier in the 
season usual, on purpose. 

Patrick McEvoy, a teamster in the employ of 
C. P. Talbot & Co., of Lowell, fell from his wa- 
gon in Andover, recently, and broke his neck. 

A man named Pierce Bickford was nearly 
killed by the bursting of a cannon at London, 
N. H., lately. If he recovers, he will lose the 
use of his eyes and both arms, 

Sir James Mackintosh is to have a monument, 
The promoters of the scheme aré Macanlay, Hal- 
lam, Lords Mahon, Brougham and La we, 
and Sir R. Inglis. 

Mr. McCormick has sent out five hundred and 
eighty-one reapers and mowing machines the 

resent season. One was sent to Germany, one 
undred to “ the Jerseys,” and one to El Dorado. 

Dr. Henry Andrus, of Chester, Mass., has 
been holden in $1000 to take his trial for stealing 
notes to the amount of $3000 from Lydia An- 
drus, his aunt, in March last. He procured bail. 

The average length of Western passages per- 
formed by the Collins line is ten days, twenty- 
one hours and ten minutes; of the Cunard, 
eleven days, four hours and thirteen minutes. 

A verdict of $1000 damages has been render- 
ed in Providence against p whe Pinkham, of 
New England Village, in Grafton, for breaking 
his marriage promise with Martha H, Holbrook 
of Providence. 

The expense, of, receiving and entertai 
Kossuth, in Albany, will be about s1000. THe 
New York~ Times estimates the amount of ma- 
terial aid-he received in this country at about 
$150,000. 

Mr. Caleb Dustin was shook down in New 
York, last Saturday week, by the ket-book 
droppers. He belongs in Derry, N. H., and 
paid $20 for his initiation into the mysteries of 
the art. 

The London Times comments upon the fact 
that in nine cases in ten of wreck or disaster at 
sea, many lives are lost 
vided expressly for such emergencies are cither 
out of order or cannot be used. 


The Empress of Russia is in a very bad state 
of health at Potsdam, scarcely able to leave her 
couch. She is represen glia being extremely 
debilitated, and sup ly by medical 
stimulants. 

We see in an Edinburgh a statement 
that in South Carolina not a single divorce has 
taken place since the close of the revolutionary 
war! Let us hear no more of “disunion,” then, 
in that quarter. 

The Bostonians, we observe, are moving, or 
preparing to move, or at least recommending one 
an ove, in the matter of providing a 
band’of musit to play in the evenings on the 
Common, during the summer, ‘ 


Foreign Miscellany. 

The British have taken Rangoon and one hun- 
dred and fifty cannon. 

Sir Henry L. Bulwer arrived at Florence on 
the 19th ult., as British minister to Tuscany. 
putas the first week in June it was ex 
that sub-marine telegraphic communication 
would be established. between England and 


There are fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
works of art in the London exhibition, this ls 
The number of contributors is eight h and 
sixty-six. 

Gold continues to come in from the Australian 
i. The Himalayah and Sarah Anna from 

‘ort Philippe, bring 41,000 ounces, valued at 
£140,000 sterling. 

In Italy, Piedmont one every one hun- 
dred and harteenth man of the population is in 

rison. Every four hundredth man of the popu- 
lation is in exile. 

Lord John Russell has issued an address to 
the electors of London, and will in be a can- 
didate for the representation of metropolis 
at the ensuing election. 

Col. Eyre has had a severe action with a body 
of Caffres, in which he lost one captain and sev- 
eral men. The 12th Lancers also had a smart 
brush with the enemy. 

The Portuguese government was contemplat- 
ing a revision of the tariff import-duties. A new 
cabinet was being formed with the Marquis 
d’ Ageglio as president. 

At Paris, on the 24th of May, the council of 
state, Louis Napoleon presiding, adopted a bill 
of public instruction, and ordered it to be sent 
to the legislative body. 

Lord Stanley states officially that Great Brit- 
ain lays no claim to the Lobox Guano Island ; 
but the admiral on the station has sent a ship 
there to protect British interests. 

M. de Hackeron’s mission from Louis Napo- 
leon to the emperors of Russia and Austria, has 
proved a complete failure, as he could not obtain 
an audience from either of those potentates. 

Maj. Gen. Cathcart, the new governor, had 
arrived at British Caffraria, and commenced 
operations where Sir Harry Smith left off. Noth- 
ing can be known of the issue for an arrival or 
two. 

The accounts from Paris are principally occu- 
pied with speculations on the coalition formed 
against Louis Napoleon by the northern powers, 
during the visit of the emperor of Russia to Vi- 
enna and Berlin. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-..[dle men are dead all their lives long. 

....If you would know the value of money, 
earn it. 

-++.To cure a fit of passion, walk out into the 
open air. 

.--.Genuine politeness is the first-born off- 
spring of generosity and modesty. 

....Pride is a vice, which inclines men to find 
it in others, and to overlook it in themselves. 

..-. You cannot truly love, and ought not to 
be loved, if you ask anything that virtue con- 
demns. 

..-.Conceit is to nature what paint is to 
beauty ; it is not only needless, but impairs what 
it would improve. 

....It is an argument of a truly brave dispo- 
sition in a learned man, not to assume the name 
and character of one. 

..-. Wise men are instructed by reason, men 
of less understanding by experience, the most 
ignorant by necessity, and brutes by nature. 


-++.True philosophy, says Plato, consists 
more in fidelity, constancy, justice, sincerity, and 
in the love of our duty, than a great capacity. 

....Choose the company of your superiors, 
whenever you can have it; that is the right and 
true pride. The mistaken and silly pride is, to 
primer among inferiors. 

.--.Balzac, the great writer in French prose, 
who gave harmony and majesty to a period, it is 
said did not grudge to bestow a week on a page, 
and was never satisfied with his first thoughts. 

....Look at the beautiful star, the first and 
the brightest. I have often thought it was like 
the promise of life beyond the tomb—a pledge to 
us, that, in the depths of midnight, the earth 
shall have a light, unquenchable, from heaven. 

.--.Guilt, though it may attain temporal 
splendor, can never confer real happiness. The 
evil consequences of our crimes ~~ survive 
their commission, and, like the ghosts of the 
murdered forever haunt the steps of the male- 
factor. 


....“No enjoyment,” says Sydney Smith, 
“ however is the pres- 
ent moment. A man is the happier for life 
from having made once an agreeablé tour, or 
lived for any length of time with pleasant people, 
or enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure.” 

..+ If there is any mannerism that is unighr- 
sal among mankind, it is that of coloring too. 
highly the things we describe. We cannot be 
content with a simple relation of truth ; we must 
exaggerate; we must have “a little too much 
red in the brush.” Who ever heard of a dark 
night that was not “pitch dark,” of a stout man 
who was not “as strong as a horse.’’ 


Joker's Budget. 


Ladies can draw a beau into a knot at the hy- 
meneal altar. 

When a man looks a little pale, thoughts of 
kicking the bucket naturally suggest themselves. 

The only two great watering places now in 
the Union are Maine and Massachusetts. 

“My inkstand is stationary,” as the school- 
master said when he found it nailed to his desk. 

How is it that the trees can put on a new dress, 
without opening their trunks? It is because they 
leave out their summer clothing. 

There is no danger of a missionary ever being 
lost, from this one fact: they always, no matter 
— they go, leave their tracts (tracks) behind 

em 


A theatrical friend of ours had a most remu- 
nerative benefit a few evenings ago, and has not 
turned up since. It is supposed that he is taking 
the “ Benefit of the Act.’ - 

Everybody of course knows that Alboni has 
arrived. e merely take this opportunity of 
expressing our surprise that a lady, luxuriating 
in embonpoint, should be called All-boney. 

“John,” said a cockney solicitor to his son, 
““T see you'll never do for an attorney, you have 
no henergy.” ‘“ Skuse me, father,” replied John, 


ickenary.”’ 


“what I want is some of your chickenary 


A certain barrister, who was remarkable for 
coming into court with dirty hands, observed, 
‘that he had been turning over Coke.” “I 
should have thought that it was coals you had 
been turning over,” observed a wag. 

“ You’ve destroyed my peace of mind, Betsy,” 
said a desponding lover to a truant lass. “ It 
can’t do you much harm, John, for ’twas an 
amazing small piece you had, any way,” was the 
quick reply. 

A young lady was discharged from one of the 
largest vinegar houses in our city, one day last 
week. She was so sweet that the vinegar was 
kept from fermenting.— Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“* What a pity,” said Jethro, as he read the 
above, “that that young lady aint in Massachu- 
setts to sweeten vinegar when our cider rations 
are stopped.” —Sprinafield Post. 
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VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the PicrortaL Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 

ttractive parlor or t in the shape of a book of 


Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views ; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 

Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
Miscellaneous Family Journa:, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will cver be admitted into Ks columns ; 
therefore making it emphaticaliv 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt is generally acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper wn the United States, and its literary 
contents are ailowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so’condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and evcry department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking ne means nor the will, we can lay before 
our h a “Al. oF th A. A, an 


ORIGINAL PAPBB, 


the present circulation of which far excecds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 subseriber, one year, $2 00 
8 subseri! 5 


PrcrortaL Daawine-Room Companion, one year, for $5 U0, 


Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms, 

0> AR orders shouid be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
or THE Fiac or ovr 

*,* Tae FLAG canbe obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 


Propaseror, Boston, 


PUBLISHER 
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